FOUR UPPERS 
& ONE LOWER | 


(U. S. Army Signal Corps photo)” 


Bunkmates, on a troop trans= — 
port out of San Francisco, test — 
their new “‘beauty rest” maf= — 
tresses. They are, from top f© — 
bottom: Sgt. John Poon lean 
Reedsville, W. Va.; Sgt 
Taylor, of Hundred, W. Va.j - 
Sgt. W. H. Osterholz, of Lara= 
mie, Wyo.; Sgt. H. L. a 
of San Antonio, Tex.; and Sgt. 
Jackson A. DeVerse, of Great — 
Bend, Kans. 
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Delayed Dispatch 


WINTER HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ARMY, MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, January 10, 1777. 
—General George Washington has presented the people of 
the United States with a New Year's gift of the most vital 
importance. After a long and disastrous retreat in which 
the British seized New York City and overran New Jersey, 
the Commander in Chief, in a series of bold strokes, has 
turned the tide of battle with a brilliant victory that may 
have decisive effects on the whole course of the war. 

Crossing the Delaware River on Christmas Eve in the 
midst of a driving sleet storm, General Washington, with only 
2.300 men, launched a surprise attack which shattered and 
paralyzed the hitherto successful armies of the British. In a 
whirlwind ten-day campaign against superior torces en- 
trenched in powerful log pillboxes, the Americans have 
recaptured Trenton, Princeton, and almost the entire state 
ot New fersey. 

Coming at a moment when the Continental armies had 
apparently all but lost the war, the victory not only has 
recovered most of the lost ground, but gives a shot in the 
arm to the faltering struggle for American independence. 
The morale of the U. S. forces was low. Desertions were 
heavy. Civilians had failed to “back the attack” with war 
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bonds to furnish adequate food and ammunition to the 
troops in the foxholes. Inflation caused by rapidly depreciat- 
ing paper money had raised the cost of living sharply. The 
Americans had sustained a series of constant defeats begin- 
ning with their expulsion from Long Island last August, in 
which 15,000 British and Hessians killed, wounded, or 
captured over 1,000 of the patriots. In October they were 
routed at White Plains, and on November 16-20, compelled 
to evacuate Fort Washington and Fort Lee. From that point 
Washington and his dispirited troops retreated southwest 
across New Jersey and into the hills of Pennsylvania. So 
serious was the, situation early in December that Congress 
abandoned Philadelphia and fled to Baltimore. 

The British were riding high Having routed the bedrag- 
gled band of rebels. they were encamped along the Dela- 
ware in southern Jersey, preparing to celebrate Christmas 
with traditional wassai] and song. Their commentators were 
loudly proclaiming the end of the war. Lord Cornwallis was 
about to embark for Britain to report to the Crown the 
complete suppression of the rebellion. 

Washington’s depleted army was in desperate need of 
reinforcements, but the Commander knew there was little 
hope of raising them. Whatever he could do must be accom- 
plished with what shrunken and weary forces he had. The 
General decided to strike before the Delaware froze over. 
If it did, the British could cross on the ice and annihilate 
his few remaining regiments. He ordered his patrols to 
capture all landing craft for fifteen miles along the New 
Jersey bank. With these boats, on the freezing night before 
Christmas, he made the daring river crossing, consolidated 
his beachhead, and surrounded the camp of Hessian troops 
at Trenton. At zero hour, just before dawn, he struck with 
complete success. The Hessian commander fell fatally 
wounded, and over 1,000 of his befuddled troops quickly 
surrendered 

Two days later, Washington's army destroyed three red- 
coat regiments at Princeton and mopped up reinforcements 
from the east. Cornwallis, postponing his departure for 
England, rushed to New Brunswick to protect his stores 
there. The result is now a temporary stalemate. The Ameri- 
cans are encamped at Morristown, resting and building up 
their strength. The British are stationed near the Atlantic 
coast, watching for further moves from “Old Fox" 
Washington. 

The Commander in Chiet, now as always the inspiring 
leader of the nation in arms, seems to have had a super- 
human foresight of the importance of the campaign just 
past. In his last press conference during the long retreat, 
General Washington told reporters: 

“The time is near at hand which will determine whether 
Americans are to be freemen or slaves. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the courage and 
conduct of this Army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy 
leaves us only the choice of a brave resistance, or the most 
abject submission. We have to resolve to conquer or die. 
Let us therefore animate and encourage each other, and 


show the whole world that a freeman contending for liberty, 


is superior to any slavish mercenary on earth.” 


Adapted from News of the Nation, a tabloid history of America 


just issued by Garden City Publishing Co., N. Y. 
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February 21-26, 1944 


és HEN IN ROME do as the Romans 
do” was not a Nazi idea. They in- 
tended, instead, to make the Romans do 
as the Nazis. But they failed dismally. 
Today the Romans, and with them the 
rest of the Italian people, are coming 
into their own again, As the American 
and British armies sweep into the Eter- 
nal City, Italy is destined to become the 
first “postwar” country — the testing 
ground of the future peace settlements. 

The blueprint for Italy was drafted at 
the Tripartite Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow last October. “Al- 
lied policy toward Italy,” the declaration 
stated, “must be based upon the funda- 
mental principle that fascism and all its 
evil influence and configuration shall be 
completely destroyed and that the Ital- 
ian people shall be given every oppor- 
tunity to establish governmental and 
other institutions based upon democratic 
principles.” 

A seven-point program for Italy was 
then laid down which provided for (1) 
the inclusion of anti-fascists in the gov- 
ernment; (2) freedom of speech, re- 
ligious worship, press and assembly; (3) 
the suppression of fascist organizations; 
(4) the removal of fascists from public 
office; (5) the release of all political pris- 
oners; (6) the creation of democratic 
local governments; and (7) the prosecu- 
tion of fascist war criminals. “It is further 
understood,” the Declaration asserted, 
“that nothing in this resolution is to oper- 
ate against the right of the Italian people 
ultimately to choose their own form of 
government.” 

In the four months since the Moscow 
Conference many of these principles 
have been put into operation in the lib- 
erated territories of Italy, With the fall 
of Rome, it is generally expected that a 
new provisional Italian government will 
be formed with a broader popular base 
and more nearly in conformity with the 
Moscow Declaration. 

The administrative set-up in Italy at 
the present time is most complex. We 
can at the very outset dismiss as unim- 
portant the fascist Mussolini puppet gov- 
emment which the Nazis still claim to 
be functioning somewhere in North 
Italy, propped by German bayonets. ’ 

In liberated Italy there are several 
governmental bodies. First, there is the 
Badoglio regime which on July 25, 1943 
deposed Mussolini and on September 8 
Signed an armistice with the Allies, Since 
then it has declared war on Germany 
and has nominally changed the status of 


pitaly from a defeated nation into a “co- 





lligerent.” Although there are some 


Eltalian troops fighting on the Allied side, 





@ military strength of Marshal Pietro 
fOglio’s regime is slight. How much 
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The Riddle of Italy 


Republic or monarchy is major question 
when United Nations’ temporary regime 
gives way to Italian self-government 


popular backing it enjoys is a moot ques- 
tion. On November 18, the Marshal 
promised to step out of politics as soon 
as Rome is captured, Somewhere in the 
picture is also the aged and much dis- 
credited King Victor Emmanuel III who 
has thus far refused to abdicate. He is 
backed to some extent by Badoglio. 
Then there is, of course, the AMG — 
the Allied Military Government — whose 
primary purpose is the restoration of or- 
der and the re-establishment of sources 
of food and supplies (See Sept. 13-18, 
1943 issue.) Working in close liaison 
with the AMG is the ACCI — the Allied 
Control Commission for Italy — which 
General Dwight D, Eisenhower set up 
shortly before his transfer to Britain. The 
ACCI steps in after the AMG has estab- 
lished Italian administrative offices. In 
other words, the AMG is direct Allied 
control while the ACCI supervises Ital- 
ian control. Thus in the wake of the Al- 
lied armies first comes the AMG and 
after a while as the liberated areas are 
handed back to the Italians for their own 
administration, the jurisdiction of the 
AMG is. replaced by the ACCI which 
does not govern directly but keeps a 
vigilant eye on the Italian administrators 





to see that they do not violate any civil 
rights. To date only four small provinces 
are Italian-managed, The rest of liber- 
ated Italy is still under the direct admin- 
istration of the AMG, 

The ACCI is headed by Major General 
Kenyon A. Joyce, former commanding 
general of the Ninth Service Command. 
He is personally responsible to General 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson who is Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s successor in the Medi- 
terranean theater. The Commission con- 
sists of four main divisions — the Military 
Section whose chief has not yet been of- 
ficially appointed; the Political Section, 
under Harold Cassia, a British career 
diplomat; the Economic and Administra- 
tive Section, headed by Air Commodore 
Lord Stansgate; and the Communica- 
tions Section, under the chairmanship ot 
Captain Ellery W. Stone, U. S. Navy, 
who was formerly the president of Postal 
Telegraph. 

Still another layer above both the 
AMG and the ACCI is the ACI — the 
Allied Council on Italy — which was es- 
tablished by the Tripartite Conference in 
Moscow. Its function is to oversee the 
activities of the AMG and the ACCI as 
they apply to civilian affairs in Italy. The 


Press Association 


Italian civilians with problems for Allied Military Government 


must first state their business to British and Yank sergeants. 












Council comprises American, British, 
Russian and French delegates, with a 
provision for the future inclusion of rep- 
resentatives of Greece and Yugoslavia. 
The personnel of the ACI ¢onsists of 
Robert D. Murphy, the American Min- 
ister to North Africa; Harold MacMillan, 
British Minister to North Africa; Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, representing the Soviet 
Union; and Rene Massigli, the Foreign 
Affairs Commissioner of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. 


Monarchy or Republic? 


There is considerable dissatisfaction 
among the Italian people with the pres- 
ent set-up. They seek an early establish- 
ment of a responsible, representative, 
non-fascist Italian government of their 
own free choice. Whether this govern- 
ment is to be a monarchy or a republic 
is still being heatedly disputed. 

Those who favor a republic hold that 
King Victor Emmanuel III has betrayed 
the Italian people. The first and supreme 
betrayal was the use of his authority to 
establish and help consolidate the fascist 
regime. 

Victor Emmanuel clung rigidly to fas- 
cism. He approved the measures which 
fastened dictatorship to the country. He 
accepted the title of Emperor when Ethi- 
opia was conquered and the crown of 
Albania when that country was ravaged. 
He signed the alliance with Nazi Ger- 
many and later sent his son Humbert to 
command the troops that gave France 
“the stab in the back” in June, 1940. 
Only when the fortunes of war took a 
turn for the worse did Victor Emmanuel, 
according to the republicans, drop Hit- 
ler and jump on the winning Allied band- 
wagon. 

All the outstanding anti-fascist leaders 
in and out of Italy favor a republican 
regime. This group includes such re- 
nowned names as those of Count Carlo 
Sforza, distinguished liberal and former 
Foreign Minister; Don Luigi Sturzo, 
founder of the Popular Party; Benedetto 
Croce, the eminent philosopher; and 
Professors Gaetano Salvemini, George 
La Piana and G. A. Borgese, now in 
America. Recent dispatches from Italy 
have reported many demonstrations by 
students and workers in Naples and other 
cities demanding the abdication of the 
King. 

Who then is for a monarchy? First 
there is Badoglio and his coterie of 
“King’s men” — generals, military offi- 
cials, bureaucrats. Then there are the so- 
called “passive” fascists — the propertied 
classes, industrialists, landlords, and 
some of the clergy — who had prospered 
under the Mussolini dictatorship. 

The monarchists are divided into sev- 
eral camps. Some favor the abdication 
of the 74-year-old King Victor Emman- 
uel and his succession by Crown Prince 
Humbert. Others reject both King and 
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son, and favor a regency for Humbert’s 
six-year-old son, the Prince of Naples 
In December of last year, a new royal- 
ist group made its appearance, Partito 
Azzuro, the “Blue Party.” How much 
influence it wields is anybody's guess. 
Neutral observers are convinced that 
the fate of the Savoy dynasty is sealed, 
that the Italian people will predomi- 
nantly vote for a republican government. 


Six Anti-Fascist Groups 


Opposing the monarchists is the Ital- 
ian Committee of Liberation represent- 
ing the six major non-fascist political 
parties. This bloc is a sort of “Popular 
Front” coalition that is expected to gain 
control of the Italian government after 
the capture of Rome. They represent 
a cross-section of the Italian nation — 
the professional people, the workers and 
the peasants. 

These six political parties are the 
Christian Democratic, the Democratic 
Liberal, the Action, the Democratic 
Labor, the Socialist, and the Commu- 
nist. The first four parties are commit- 
ted to various gradations of moderate 
social and political reform. There are, 
of course, no figures on the relative 
strength of these organizations. The So- 
cialist Party is assumed to have the 
largest following throughout the coun- 
try and is believed to be particularly 
strong among the workers in the indus- 
trial northern region. Next in size is 
supposed to be the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party which is the descendant of 
the old Popular Party founded by Don 
Luigi Sturzo. It has strong socialist 
leanings. The Party of Action is an off- 
shoot of the Giustizia e Liberta (Jus- 
tice and Liberty) movement which was 
organized secretly in 1930 by a group 
of anti-fascist intellectuals. It is di- 
rected chiefly by such distinguished 
liberals as Count Carlo Sforza and 





UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS ” 


Emilio Lussu. The general assumption 
is that the following of the official Com- 
munist Party is small. 

On January 29, a Congress of these 
parties was held at Bari where a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted call- 
ing for the abdication of King Victor 
Emmanuel. The resolution stated that 
the Congress, “while realizing that the 
present state of the country does not 
allow of an immediate solution of the 
constitutional problem, considers that 
the moral and material reconstruction 
of Italy presupposes the immediate ab- 
dication of the King responsible for the 
tragedies that have overtaken the coun- 
try.” 

The Congress decided to set up “a 
permanent executive junta” composed 
of representatives of the six parties, with 
headquarters in Rome following the 
capital’s liberation. Simultaneously, the 
Italian General Confederation of Labor 
was reconstituted in Bari in the pres- 
ence of 500 representatives of the anti- 
fascist trade unions. In 1920, before 
the advent of fascism, the membership 
of the Italian trade unions numbered 
3,300,000. 

Although the Vatican has never of- 
ficially gone on record either for or 
against fascism, some prominent church- 
men have openly supported Mussolini. 
This has tended to antagonize many 
anti-fascists. The Liberal parties favor 
the separation of church and state and 
the granting of equal rights and pro- 
tection under a common law to all re- 
ligious denominations. They are also 
pledged to make change in the Lat- 
eran Treaty, which was signed by the 
Holy See and Mussolini in 1929. 


The Land Problem 


Italy is dependent on imports for 
many of her major products. She will 
have to be assured of these commodi- 
ties, for, after the war, she will need 
large quantities of machine tools and 
other equipment to repair war losses. 
The country will also need extensive 
agricultural aid. One possible solution 
lies in a more equitable distribution of 
the land. (Of the landowners, two per 
cent are holders of large estates, com- 
prising about 40 per cent of the total 
area of the country.) The encourage- 
ment of agricultural cooperatives has 
been suggested. 

Finally, important colonial and boun- 
dary problems will have to be solved. 
With democratic government in both 
Yugoslavia and Italy, the adjustment of 
the frontiers between the two countries 
is not expected to lead to any serious 
friction. 

In the final analysis, Italy’s problems, 
like those of other countries of Europe, 
can be successfully solved only withitt 
the framework of a new order, based 
upon peace, freedom and internationé 
economic cooperation. 
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MEET THE MARSHALLS 


HE most tremendous armada ever 

assembled steamed toward a reef- 
ringed area of island-dotted ocean three 
times the size of California — the Mar- 
shall Islands. This was the U. S. Cen- 
tral Pacific fleet, totaling over 2,000,000 
tons, and made up of more capital ships 
and guns than the famous British fleet 
at Jutland in World War I. 

Although expecting an invasion ever 
since the Gilbert Islands fell ten weeks 
ago, the Japanese on the Marshalls were 
caught off guard. They thought it would 
be another “shell-and-run” attack, and 
did not have ships on hand to ward off 
the “shell-and-land” invasion. They ex- 
pected us at Wotje and Mili, nearest 
Marshall atolls to the Gilberts; instead 
we daringly landed on Kwajalein atoll 
in the center. We learned a lesson at 
the Gilberts. Tarawa had proved that 


_our bombardment was insufficient to 


knock out underground pillboxes, that 
our landing craft were unfit for crossing 
coral reefs when stranded by shifting 
tides, and that our airforce was slow in 
winning air supremacy. This time our 
bombed Japanese airstrips 
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bomb-happy”: we had new invasion 
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barges; we timed tides and moonlight 
to a split second; and our ships pounded 
the island targets with the most concen- 
trated sea-borne fire in history — 5,000 
tons of shells. 

Thus prepared, our fleet under Vice 
Admiral Raymond Spruance and Rear 
Admiral Richmond K. Turner, edged 
close to Kwajalein without meeting an 
enemy plane or sub, without losing a 
ship. Before dawn, February 1, the fleet 
divided northward to attack Roi Island, 
main airbase, and southward to attack 
Kwajalein Island, main seabase. Major 
General Charles Corlett’s 7th Army Di- 
vision, veterans of Attu, swarmed over 
Kwajalein, and Major General Harry 
Schmidt’s untested 4th Marine Division 
jumped on Roi. Expecting beach losses 
higher than those of Tarawa, the 
startled Yanks found paltry opposition. 
Within a week U. S. forces had wiped 
out Japanese garrisons in a dozen islets 
of the Kwajalein group. 

The Marshalls are “Isles of Mystery,” 
for after seizing the atolls from Ger- 
many in World War I, Japan has kept 
all prying visitors away. They consist 
of two chains of atolls running parallel 
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from northwest to southeast — the east- 
earn Ratak, or Sunrise, chain (Mili, 
Wotje, etc.) and the western Ralik, or 
Sunset, chain (Kwajalein, etc.). Lo- 
cated about 1,200 miles from Truk, 
they stud an area nearly 700 miles long, 
but their total land mass is only 100 
square miles. They were formed centur- 
ies ago when volcanic peaks sank be- 
neath the sea. ~- 

Connected by sand bars and jagge 
reefs, or separated by swift currents, 
the isles ring calm lagoons that can be 
entered only through narrow channels, 
and that are large enough to hold all 
the fleets in the world. Covered by im- 
ported top soil, decayed vegetation, 
breadfruit trees, bananas, yams, pan- 
danus and taro, the isles are narrow, 
and so low that from a distance their 
coconut palms seem to be growing out 
of the sea. Hot and damp, the Mar- 
shalls have no malaria, but abound with 
typhus and dysentery. In severe storms 
the ocean washes completely over the 
isles. Their 3,000-odd inhabitants are 
Kanakas who have been made to build 
air and sea bases, warehouses, power 
plants. Jaluit atoll is the administrative 
center, Maloelap atoll is the most fer- 
tile; and Wotje atoll is the largest. 

(In next week's issue, watch for ar- 
ticle discussing the road strategy of 
the Pacific War.) 





CENTENNIAL 


N DECEMBER, 1843, a group of 

poor weavers met in the English tex- 
tile town of Rochdale. These workers 
had failed to get a long-awaited increase 
in pay from the woolen mills, and they 
found it difficult to live on wages of a 
penny or two an hour. So they decided 
to establish a store of their own. 

In order to raise money for a shop 
the workers began collecting a few 
pennies a week from each person. It 
took these determined cooperators a 
year to collect a little over $100. But 
on December 21, 1844, their little store 
was opened with a stock of butter, 
sugar, flour and oatmeal. 

These first cooperators lacked money, 
but they had plenty of common sense. 
They proved it by drawing up a list 
of principles of true consumer coopera- 
tion which are followed by more than 
75,000,000 cooperators in the world to- 
day. 


The Four “Rochdale Principles’’ 


1. Open membership. No one _ is 
barred for color, religion or residence. 
A cooperative opens its membership and 
shares its privileges with everyone who 
wants to join. 

2. Shares of stock are sold to finance 
a co-op business. But each member has 
one vote in determining co-op policies — 
and only one vote—no matter how 
many shares of stock he may own. 

8. The shares of stock held by mem- 
bers earn a fixed rate of interest (usu- 
ally 4 or 6 per cent). The value of a 
member’s stock never goes up or down 
as the profits of the co-op go up or 
down. 

4. Profits or earnings of the co-op 
are returned to the members in the 
form of “patronage dividends” on the 
basis of the total amount of each one’s 
purchases. There is no price cutting in 
a co-op store. Goods are sold at regu- 
lar market prices, but the “profits” are 
returned to the members every six 
months or annually. Thus a member 
might buy $100 worth of goods in a 
year and get back a patronage divi- 
dend of $10. If the co-op prospers, the 
value of its stock remains the same 
while its consumer-members are _ re- 
warded with larger patronage divi- 
dends. 

The little store in Rochdale did a 


Cooperation’s 


Co-ops review century of progress and look forward 


to a period of greater service in postwar world 


business of a few dollars a week in 1844. 
Today the cooperatives of Great Britain 
have a membership of nearly 9,000,000 
men and women, and do a total business 
of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 
There are about 1,100 retail coopera- 
tives operating 12,000 local stores and 


services in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 
The Principles Spread 
From England the co-ops spread 


rapidly in other countries. In Sweden 
the K. F. — Kooperativa Forbundet 
(union) — dues 15 per cent of the na- 
tion’s retail business and operates many 
factories. As late as 1918 monopolies in 
Sweden controlled the production of 
such articles as overshoes, lamp bulbs 
and margarine and sold them at high 
prices. K.F. went into manufacturing 
and brought the price of overshoes to 
less than half of the monopoly price. 
It cut lamp bulbs from 37 cents to 20 
cents. 

When Denmark took overs consumer 
cooperation more than half her farms 
were worked by poverty-stricken ten- 
ant farmers. Through the co-ops the 
farmers of Denmark won back owner- 
ship of their land and became among 
the best farmers in the world. Before 
the war the co-ops in Finland helped 
that nation raise the living standard of 
the people and practically abolish un- 
employment. 

Co-ops grew rapidly in China and 
have helped*the people in their grim 
struggle against Japan. Professor Shih 
Chi-hu, Secretary of the Cooperative 
League of China, reported last month 
that there were now 60,000,000 mem- 
bers of cooperatives in China. He said 
that since the wartime inflation had 
skyrocketed the cost of living, salaried 
people “couldn't live without co-ops.” 

The co-ops in Belgium, France, Nor- 
way, Holland, Denmark, and other na- 
tions controlled by the Nazis, are ready 
to advance again as soon as freedom re- 
turns to their lands. The co-ops in Ger- 
many are still in operation but have 
been taken over by the Nazis. Fortune 
magazine suggested in April, 1943, 
that Nazi properties be turned over to 
the co-ops when the war ends. 

In January, 1944, the leaders of co- 
operatives in 20 nations met in Wash- 
ington to lay plans for carrying on re- 
construction work through groups of 





cooperators in nations liberated from 
the Nazis. The co-ops want the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA) to lend money 
for the rebuilding of co-ops in these 
countries. In a letter to the confer- 
ence, President Roosevelt said that “the 
cooperative movement, which belongs 
to no one nation but has its roots in 
the traditions of all democratic peoples,” 
should be used to help liberated coun- 
tries. 

After a slow start the co-ops in the 
United States had a membership of 
nearly 2,500,000 in 1942 and were do- 
ing a business of more than $700,000,- 
000 a year. Most consumers think of the 
co-ops as associations of grocery stores 
or filling stations. But in his book, The 
People’s Business, Joshua K. Bolles 
shows that cooperatives have tried their 
principles on practically every kind of 
enterprise. 


Co-ops in America 


American co-ops have made their 
greatest growth in rural sections. They 
got their biggest boost after World War 
I when farm prices slumped drastically 
while the prices of farm supplies re- 
mained high. Farmers had to coop- 
erate or lose their farms. Beginning in 
a small way with the purchase of food, 
seed and fertilizer, the co-ops now dis- 
tribute 20 per cent of the profits used 
by farmers. 

The Farm Bureau Cooperatives in 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan, and Farmers Union Cooperatives 
in the Midwest, have made great ad- 
vances in the field of consumer-owner- 
ship of industry. After World War I 
the fertilizer companies refused to sell 
at a price the farmer could afford. So 
the farmers went into business for them- 
selves. Late in the 1930s the Farm 
Bureau Co-ops built fertilizer factories. 
The fertilizer monopoly started slash- 
ing prices in an effort to drive the co- 
ops out of business. But the co-ops ral- 
lied their members and won the battle. 

In 1917 many observers smiled when 
the managers of 17 co-op grocery stores 
in Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan met in Superior, Wisconsin. 
Wholesale houses in the area had re- 
fused to supply the co-op stores with 
the goods they needed. So the 17 co-op 


managers passed the hat, collected: 
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depression, this Central Cooperative that beginning grew the Midland Co- cents a month. When they become own- 
| Wholesale purchased the largest ware- operative Wholesale, Minneapolis, ers of a share of stock in the credit 
house in Superior and by the end of which handled $7,000,000 worth of union, they can borrow money at low 
1942 its business was well over $5,000. goods and services in 1942. interest rates. Credit unions have kept 
000 a year. " over 3,000,000 co-op members out of 
from In entering the grocery field the co- Co-ops Continue to Grow the clutches of loan companies charg- 
ited ops stepped into one of the most highly The Consumers Cooperative Associa- ing 30 to 36 per cent a year for short 
Ad- competitive fields of business in the tion, with headquarters in North Kansas term loans and from loan sharks whose 
oney world. Their success came not because City, Missouri, was organized in 1929 rates go from there on up 
hese of cash savings of pennies and dimes, with $3,000 capital supplied by six Private business has always competed 
nfer- but in providing people with good qual: member-owner-co-ops: Its business had strongly with the co-ops Recently a 
“the ity products at no more than they need been scorned by the independent oi) small group of businessmen organized 
ongs to pay at the chain stores The co-ops company down the street so it built the Central Coordinating Group, Inc 
ts in pioneered in the use of government its own compounding plant. During _ to fight the co-ops. Co-op opponents say 
yles,” ABC grade labelling to show the qual- the depression the CCA bought out the their tremendous growth is due to the 
oun- ity of canned goods and let consumers plant of the scorntul independent oi! fact that co-op patronage dividends are 
“see inside the can.” company Later, CCA built the first not taxed. They want Congress to put a 
1 the The most dramatic growth of Ameri- co-op oil refinery in the United States, tax on these dividends Co-ops admit 
p of can co-ops has been in the field of and when the major oil companies tried that this is just about their biggest eco- 
e do- petroleum distribution. The first gas to shut off the co-op’s supply of crude nomic advantage, and they like to re- 
000,- and oil co-op was organized in Cotton- oi] the co-op countered by drilling its mind private business that they are free 
»f the wood, Minnesota, in 1921 Five years own wells. CCA uow owns four refin. to follow the co-op policy of turning 
stores later the first co-op gas and oi] whole-__ eries, two oil fields. 1,000 miles of pipe profits back to consumers. 
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wholesale house. In 1934, during the 


sale in the country was founded. From 









line, as well as two sawmills, two can- 
neries, a paint factory, feed mill and a 
bottling works. 

People interested in starting a co-op 
enterprise frequently begin by organ- 
izing a credit union or “baby savings 
bank.” Joiners can pay as little as 25 
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Giuseppe Garibaldi 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


“§TALY is only a geographical expres- 

sion.” These words were written by 
the Austrian Chancellor Metternich in 
1814, He meant that, while there was a 
piace in Southern Europe generally 
called Italy, there really were no such 
people as Italians. The inhabitants of 
the boot-shaped peninsula thought of 
themselves as Neapolitans, or Tuscans, 
or Romans, or Venetians. The penin- 
sula itself was divided into half a dozen 
independent political units. Several of 
these were under the direct or indirect 
control of Austria. None was especially 
friendly to the other. All were governed 
autocratically. 


The Risorgimento Movement 


But as the nineteenth century wore 
on, there came about a change. A new 
movement appeared in the 1830s which 
was called the Risorgimento or Resur- 
rection. The leaders of this movement 
were generally educated men, young 
and eager to create a united, liberal 
Italy. They were influenced by the ideas 
of the French Revolution and wished to 
apply them to their own homeland. 

Foremost among these young men 
was Giuseppe (Joseph) Mazzini (1805- 
1872), called the “prophet of Italian 
unification.” Son of a well-to-do family, 
he studied law at the University of 
Genoa and read much Italian history. 
It grieved him that a country with such 
a glorious past should now be so dis- 
united and controlled by domestic and 
foreign oppressors. Indeed, he regularly 
wore black as if in mourning for his 
country. 

In his youth Mazzini joined a secret 
society of patriotic liberals who called 
themselves Carbonari, meaning char- 
coal-burners. Eventually he was ar- 


rested for taking part in a Carbonari 
uprising. Upon his release, he founded 
a new society of his own, which he 
called Young Italy. This was a non- 
secret organization which soon came to 
have about fifty thousand members. 
These youths were tireless in their talk- 
ing and writing about plans for the set- 
ting up of a united Italian republic. 

Now, there were other patriotic Ital- 
ians who also wished to unite their 
country and free it from foreign domi- 
nation, But they did not believe in a 
republic. Some thought that a republic 
would be too radical. Others feared 
that, since the Italians had little experi- 
ence in self-government, there might be 
violent outbursts accompanying each 
presidential election. Hence a number 
of these men wanted to convert Italy 
into a federation headed by the popes. 
The rest preferred to set up a constitu- 
tional monarchy headed by the House 
of Savoy. For this House, particularly 
in the persons of Charles Albert and 
Victor Emmanuel II, had taken the lead 
in the fight for liberal government and 
against Austrian control. 

The Savoy dynasty ruled over a king- 
dom in Italy which is variously called 
Sardinia, Piedmont or Savoy. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century Sar- 
dinia was fortunate, also, in having a 
brilliant prime minister. He was a Pied- 
montese noble named Count Camillo di 
Cavour (1810-1861). 

Cavour, after serving in the Sardinian 
army, traveled widely in western Eu- 
rope. In Great Britain he became very 
enthusiastic over the operation of lib- 
eral parliamentary government. In the 
end he decided that the British was the 
best possible form of government. Upon 
his return to Sardinia he launched sev- 
eral successful business enterprises and 
helped found a patriotic newspaper 
called Il Risorgimento. Soon after turn- 
ing forty he became prime minister, 
holding this office, with one brief inter- 
ruption, until his death, In that perod 
the groundwork was laid for the uni- 
fication of Italy. 


The Building of Sardinia 

In Cavour’s opinion, it was necessary 
to build up Sardinia for the task of 
uniting Italy. Hence he did everything 
possible to strengthen it politically, 
economically, and militarily. As a news- 
paper owner, he appreciated the value 
of good publicity. He therefore saw to 





often carried articles on Sardinia’s prog- 
ress, And at the same time he pursued 
a skillful foreign policy. This resulted in 
isolating Austria and giving Sardinia 
allies when the inevitable wars of uni- 
fication had to be fought. Cavour is 
known as the “brains of Italian unifica- 
tion.” 

Besides Mazzini the “prophet” and 
Cavour the “brains,” it was necessary to 
have a “sword of Italian unification.” 
That title went to Giuseppe Garibaldi 
(1807-1882). As a sailor in the Sar- 
dinian navy, Garibaldi became a mem- 
ber of the Young Italy society. He was 
sentenced to death after taking part in 
a mutiny, but managed to escape to 
South America. There he was a soldier 
of fortune for many years. Among other 
things, he helped Uruguay win its inde- 
pendence from Brazil. 

In 1848 Garibaldi returned to Italy to 


lead some republican revolutionary 
movements. Eventually he was de- 
feated, and this time he fled to New 


York. After some years of work as a 
candle-maker’ and skipper of a trading 
vessel, he went ‘back to Italy and set- 
tled on a farm. When Cavour’s policies 
gave promise of leading to a really 
united Italy, Garibaldi grasped the 
sword once more and won several im- 
portant military victories. 


Italy Becomes United 


With Garibaldi’s help, all Italy was 
united under the House of Savoy by 
1860, except for Venetia and Rome. 
Venetia was acquired in 1866 after 
Italy joined Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ 
War against Austria, its former owner. 
Rome was taken from the pope in 1870, 
while the Franco-Prussian War was in 
progress. No piece of territory was 
finally joined to Sardinia, to make Italy, 
until after the inhabitants had voted 
for union in a plebiscite. 

Throughout the process of unifica- 
tion, from 1859 to 1870, the dignity and 
moderation of King Victor Emmanuel 
II were invaluable. It was fortunate 
that the king was there to act as a check 
on the excitability and rashness of both 
Cavour. and Garibaldi. Unhappily his 
grandson, Victor Emmanuel III, in no 
way measures up to his illustrious an- 
cestor, He has failed to give internal 
unity to the people to whom Victor 


Emmanuel II gave geographic and pas p 
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public “full powers to enter relations 
with foreign states and make treaties 
with them.” 

p At the same time plans were laid tor 
| feorganizing the Red Army. This will 
Bow became a “federated” army made 
ip of 16 “territorial” units. Each unit 


























# represent one of the republics and 








served by independent direct relations 
with foreign countries.” The proposals 
were quickly adopted. 

The new move met with various reac- 
tions throughout the capitals of the 
world. One interpretation was that the 
Soviet Union was preparing to show up 
a' the peace conference with 16 votes 


Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
which occupies an area of 6,372,860 
square miles, and has a population of 
109,279,000. That republic extends to 
the Pacific and well beyond the Arctic 
Circle. (On the map above, which 
shows the 46 republics, the R.S.F.S.R. 
is cut off half way to its eastern tip.) 
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RUSSIA’S SIXTEEN REPUBLICS 
TH Supreme Soviet of the Union ot each will be under the command ot a In London it was ‘tated that no change 
Soviet Socialist Republics has amend _ separate commissar of defense. was expected in the present cordial rela- 
ed the Russian constitution to allow When Molotov made these sugges- tions between Russia and Great Britain, 
each of the country’s 16 constituent re- _ tions he told the ass*mbled delegates ot But the Russian move may have con- 
publics new and important powers. The _Russia’s highest legislative body that, siderable influence on the postwar rela- 
changes, proposed by Foreign Com- with the approach of victory, “the na- tions of the United Nations. 
missar Molotov, would grant each re- tional needs of the republic can best be The largest republic is the Russian 
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Three Lions 


Argentine cavalry was called out to quell recent riots in Buenos 
Aires, when pro-Allied crowds protested Argentina's “neutrality.” 


NAZISM’S SECOND FRONT CRACKS 


ORE than two years after Pear! Har- 

bor the Western Hemisphere is at 
last united. Fourteen republics have de- 
clared war on the Axis; the other seven 
have severed relations with it. The last 
to make the break was Argentina. On 
January 25 she openly acknowledged 
that Buenos Aires was ful] of Axis 
agents by dismissing the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Germany and Japan. 

Fast-moving world events forced the 
hand of reluctant President Pedro 
Pablo Ramirez. On January 21 the Brit- 
ish government complained to him that 
the Argentine Consul Osmar Alberto 
Hellmuth, arrested in Trinidad on his 
way to Europe, had been acting as an 
enemy agent. The Argentine govern- 
ment admitted that Hellmuth “appeared 
compromised” and dismissed him. Im- 
mediately came a series of startling ru- 
mors, all implicating Argentina with 
the Axis. This resulted from an inter- 
American exchange of information 
which was compiled by our government 
and sent to 19 countries. 

News of the contents of the reports 
leaked through to Buenos Aires and the 
Ramirez government, fearing that the 
United States and Britain might boycott 
Argentine trade, decided to play safe. 
The Argentine cattle and wheat dealers 
knew that a break with the United Na- 
tions, which buy their products heavily, 
would be deadly to Argentine prosper- 
ity The GOU. which is the ruling 


clique of Argentine “Colonels, decided 
at last that their openly pro-Axis course 
was heading straight for disaster and 
the break was made. Within a few days, 
three of Argentina’s cabinet ministers 
resigned in protest, and other signs ap- 
peared of dissension within the Ramirez 
government. 


LINKS WITH SPAIN 


Argentina’s action was received here 
with rejoicing, tempered with doubt. 
Secretary Hull made it clear that Ar- 
gentina would be expected to follow 
through with strict measures against 
the Axis before becoming eligible for 
lend-lease aid. If the Argentine govern- 
ment proves to be only half-heartedly 
with the rest of the continent, it is ex- 
pected that the Nazis will go under- 
ground and continue their work through 
the Spanish Falange, still in communi 
cation with the Axis through Spain. 

This last pipeline to Germany may 
also be closed, however, if Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco, the Spanish dic- 
tator, means what he said on February 
8. On that date the Spanish cabinet 
ratified a policy of strict neutrality and 
stated that all measures had been taken 
to “see that Spanish neutrality is re- 
spected.” 

This action came as the result of 
tightening British-U. S. pressure on the 
Spanish government. On February 1 an 
embargo was placed on al] shipments 





of oil to Franco and our State Depart- 
ment threatened a further “reconsider- 
ation of trade and general relations be- 
tween Spain and the United States in 
the light of trends in Spanish policy.” 
The policy to date has been pro-Nazi 
under cover of neutrality. The Falange, 
which is the only recognized Spanish 
political party, had become Hitler’s 
agent in South America. In addition, 
Franco had shipped the Axis vital war 
materials, harbored their spies, and 
even sent a division of “volunteer” 
troops to fight in Russia. Not long ago 
Franco paid a portion of his debt to 
Germany for help during the Spanish 
revolution by a huge cash payment. 


BOLIVIA THE FIRST SATELLITE 


If there is still suspicion of the Ar- 
gentine government in our State Depart- 
ment, it is not unjustified. Having shown 
itself a dangerously totalitarian govern- 
ment at home, the Ramirez government 
has been at work elsewhere to incite 
pro-Nazi coups d’etat, according to re- 
liable reports. 

After the Christmas revolution in 
Bolivia, Argentina quickly extended 
recognition to the new government. Sec- 
retary Hull decided to wait unti] he 
had been able to compile information 
from the other countries. On January 
23 the U. S. announced that it would 
not recognize the new Bolivian admin 
istration. The reasons, as given by the 
Overseas News Agency, were as fol- 
lows: 

“1. The plattorm and program ot the 
MNR (revolutionary group in Bolivia) 
contain elements hostile to the interests 
of the hemisphere. 

“2. The MNR has connections with 
Nazi groups in Germany and Argentina. 

“3. The army officers actively linked 
with the junta are under Nazi influence. 

“4. The junta received financial aid 
trom pro-Nazi sources." (This amounted 
to several million pesetas which 
changed hands in the home of Count 
von Luxburg, a former German minister 
in Buenos Aires. ) 

“5. Since it took power, the activi- 
ties of the junta indicate that it con- 
tinues its connections with Nazi Ger- 
many.” The go-between used by the 
Nazis in dealing with the new govern 
ment is said to be Senor Araguren, the 
Spanish Falangist minister in La Paz.) 

Since refusing recognition, the United 
States has restricted its exports to Bo- 
livia. No embargo has been imposed 
as yet because Bolivia is at present our 


chief source of much-needed tin and 
Most authorities on South® 


quinine. 
American affairs believe that withe 
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United States recognition and imports, 
the new government cannot long re- 
main in power. 

At the time of the Bolivia coupe 
former Under-Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles wrote in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “For several months 
reports have been persistent, and well- 
authenticated, that the Argentine gov- 
ernment, through secret agents, has 
been endeavoring to bring about the 
overthrow of governments in neighbor- 
ing countries for the purpose of estab- 
lishing military regimes sympathetic to 
its own policies.” 


SPREAD OF THE INFECTION 


The warning was timely, tor only 
three weeks after the Bolivan uprising, 
the Peruvian government announced 
officially that the Axis had almost 
brought Peru into camp. The Nazis 
had, according to the Lima statement, 
“a concrete, detailed plan . . . for dis 
turbances that would break out on the 
afternoon of Dec. 31, 1943, following 
the well-known Nazi system of simulat 
ing popular outbreaks and attacks on 
shops owned by Jews.” 

Peru’s government acted quickly and 
with decision. The police crushed the 


beginnings of disorders and hustled 
German and Japanese plotters to 
prison pending deportation. Other 


suspicious characters were ordered out 
of the country. 

In Peru, a country of about 6,000,000 
people, the largest single foreign group 
are the Japanese. Their children were 
educated in Japanese schools in Lima, 
and unti] Pear] Harbor, their sons were 
sent to Japan tor. training in the Japa- 
nese army. Since 1903 many Japanese 
had settled in Peru and tried to win 
favor among the large Indian popula. 
tion by propaganda. Their theme song 
was that the Peruvian Indians were 
once Japanese who had migrated to 
America centuries ago. 

Despite this propaganda, the Japa- 
hese were not popular. In 1940 the 
Peruvian people, led by the liberal 
Aprista Party, demonstrated in Lima 
and destroyed Japanese shops. [he 
Japanese government protested hotly, 
and Peru, at Tokyo’s insistence, jailed 
the Aprista leaders and paid Japan an 
indemnity. Yet after Pearl Harbor, 
Peru joined the hemisphere in breaking 
with the Axis, passed anti-Japanese 
laws, and warned all Japanese business- 
men they must sell or liquidate their 
business in Peru by June 1, 1943. This 
deadline was later extended until Jan. 


= 1, 1944, and will doubtless be enforced 
this time 





A Miniature Newspaper of the 


Western Hemisphere 


Further evidence of well-timed plots 
comes from Chile. For many months 
now there has been great unrest in 
Chile, mainly traceable to economic 
troubles. The war has brought great 
suffering to the Chilean laboring class 
because scarcities and inflation have 
forced down their already low standard 
of living. Such a situation is ripe for 
Axis plotters. A revolt was barely pre- 
vented during the same fateful Christ- 
mas week that brought trouble to 
Bolivia and Peru. Immediately all the 
Chilean political parties united to 
pledge their support to the government 
of President Rios. Prominent sena- 
tors and congressmen charged both 
Argentina and Bolivia with a plot to 
overthrow their government. Chile 
then clamped down on the Axis by 
closing two powerful German banks 
and by seizing the accounts of suspi- 
cious depositors. A  pro-Axis news 
agency was expelled 

Paraguay, a poor, thinly populated, 
land-locked country bordering upon Ar- 
gentina, is almost defenseless against 
its big neighbor's aggressive policies. 
Recently the Paraguayan President 
Morinigo paid a state visit to President 
Ramirez during the course of which 
eight commercial and cultural] treaties 
were signed. Argentina also wanted a 
common customs system with Paraguay 
as the first step toward the “unifica- 
tion” of the business and industry of 
both countries Morinigo would not 
sign such an agreement, although he 
admitted that Ramirez had offered a 
“good bargain.” Enlightened Para- 
guayans cannot see how they can escape 
being smothered eventually by their 
too-friendly big brother 


EVEN OUR BEST FRIENDS 


So persistent has been the Axis-Ar- 
gentine plotting that even Uruguay 
and Brazil, our best neighbors, have 
had their troubles recently. Rumors 
have flown of a plan to oust President 
Vargas of Brazi] through a revolt of 
pro-Axis elements in the army The 
Integralistas, (the native Green Shirt- 
Fascist Party) are in the limelight 
again and the Brazilian police have 
been frantically arresting Axis spies and 
Green Shirts At the same time Brazil 
has again demonstrated her fidelity to 
the United Nations by sending her first 
expeditionary forces to the Italian tront. 

Uruguay, always the stronghold of 
democracy on the South American con- 
tinent (see Dec. 13 issue), has recently 
disclosed that the pro-Axis politician 
Luis Alberto Herrera, tormer candidate 
for president of Uruguay. has gathered 














The Dallas Morning wees 
the Spanish dictator, finds 
all alone in “neutrality.” 


Franco, 
himself 


about him a gang ot malcontents who 
are agitating against food shortages. 
The Uruguayan Chamber of Represent- 
atives has been the scene of such dis- 
orders that the president of the Cham- 
ber was obliged to rebuke the members. 
All the Herreristas, as the trouble-mak- 
ers are called, are believed to have been 
inspired by the Argentine GOU. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT? 


U. S. diplomacy in South America 
is facing perhaps its most serious test 
in the present situation. [he Argentine 
break helps, but the real test will come 
after the war Secretary Hull has taken 
pains, wheneve: relations with one of 
the governments has become strained, 
to assure the people of South America 
that we believe they are democratic at 
heart and that our only target of com- 
plaint is the totalitarian movement. 

But our government's diplomacy may 
not yet be adequate, especially tor a 
well-fed, prosperous country like Ar- 
gentina. Friendly observers believe a 
practical program tor South America is 
needed to back up ow: good faith. The 
New York newspaper PM has suggested 
certain specific steps. 

1. Let President Rousevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull broadcast to South America 
what our war aims and postwar plans 
are tor the hemisphere. 

2. Create a joint labor committee 
tor al] the American nations. 

8. Extend the work of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Aftairs to in- 
clude socia) and economic cooperation. 

4. Invite the Pan-American coun. 
tries to take part in a food conference 
which will determine the needs of each 
country and plan how to supply them. 

5. Give the Latin American people 
a stake in this war 






RITICS of Federal Union, World 

Federation, and other plans for a 
world government generally do not fol- 
low an outright isolationist line. They 
agree that the United States should as- 
sume some international responsibilities. 
But they insist that we should keep a 
free hand and avoid definite promises 
of aid or entanglements outside of the 
New World. 

Mark Sullivan, New York Herald- 
Tribune columnist, writes that most 
plans for international organization after 
the war fall roughly into two cate- 
gories. One consists of simple plans for 
collaboration to preserve peace among 
the nations, with no other function. “To 
this type of plan for collaboration,” de- 
clares Sullivan, “there is little objection 
among the American people. . . .” 

But the other type, he adds, “con- 
templates some kind of formal world 
government, some kind of international 
union or federation, more or less similar 
to the United States as a federation of 
states... . 

Sullivan then warns: “Once we enter 
an international union, we are in for 
good or ill; we camnot secede — that 
was proved in the case of our own Fed- 
eral Union, when states that attempted 
to secede were prevented by force of 
arms. Also, from the day we enter an 
international union our status as a 
nation would steadily diminish. Our 
functions would decrease, those of the 
international union increase. Less and 
less of the taxes we raised would be 
used for our own purposes, more and 
more for the purposes of the interna- 
tional union government. This is in- 
herent in any union. It has been the 
experience of our own union of states, 
and this is the only union from which 
we can draw the lessons of history. . . .” 


The Isolationists Speak 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler (Demo- 
crat of Montana), pre-Pearl Harbor iso- 
lationist, agrees with Sullivan that the 
nation will collaborate to preserve peace. 
“But such cooperation,” he adds, 
“should not involve the surrender of the 
sovereign right of the American peo- 
ple to dictate the policies of the nation, 
or impair its freedom or independ- 
ence... . 

“On the contrary,” he continues, “a 
free and independent America, ade- 
quate and vigorous defenses for our 
country, the restoration and strengthen- 
ing of our domestic economy — these 
seem the best bulwark against future 
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wars, the most helpful starting point 
for contribution to the peace. .. .” 

Another pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ist, Senator Robert A. Taft (Republican 
of Ohio) declares: “My own view is 
that an international superstate with an 
international police force is fantastic. 
The state would fall apart in a few years 
and leave more chaos than if it had 
never begun. . . . I believe, myself, that 
any plan must be based on the retention 
of sovereignty by every nation, with 
covenants between them to join in pre- 
venting international aggression. I be- 
lieve that our people must commit 
themselves to use military force under 
certain conditions where aggression has 
been found by an international body to 
| 

The New York Daily News strongly 
disputes the idea that “perpetual peace, 
plenty, prosperity, and literacy for all 
can be obtained by fighting a great 


war. .. Of course, now that we are in 
the war, we have to fight it to the 
hilt. . . . But we have serious doubts 


that war is going to let the human race 
into such a paradise on earth as pic- 
tured by the ‘four freedoms’ evangels. 
Anyhow it never did. . This war 
(with Japan) will in all probability not 
be our last with the Japanese or with 
other Orientak. . . . To keep from being 
flooded by an Oriental tide, we must 
be free and remain free to throw the 
unhampered bulk of our fighting 
strength into the Pacific at any time 
and at the drop of a hat... .” 

Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the isolationist Chicago Tribune, and 
cousin of Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, 
publisher of the New York Daily News, 
is being backed for the Presidency by 
the new Republican Nationalist Re- 
vival Committee. William J. Grace, 
secretary and founder of the Commit- 
tee, said it was determined to help the 
Republican Party as the “Nationalist 
Party” in American politics. He ex- 
pressed opposition to Wendell Willkie, 
stating that “he and his followers are 
internationalists.” 

Mr. Willkie has told reporters that if 
Colonel McCormick became a candi- 


date for President in the Illinois pri- 
mary election he himself would cam- 
paign in [Illinois to urge American 
cooperation with the rest of the world. 

The critics of world government and 
ot close American cooperation with 
other nations generally favor one of the 
three policies discussed below: 

1. Balance-of-Power Policy 

The basic idea of this policy is that 
no single state or group of states should 
be allowed to dominate all others. If 
one power or group becomes too strong, 
the others can join in an alliance against 
it. This would mean a division of the 
strong nations into two camps. If the 
two sides were perfectly equal, neither 
side would dare to attack the other. In 
that case, America could remain “iso- 
lationist.” But if one side were weaker 
than the other, the United States would 
throw its strength to that side, not to 
make war but to prevent the other side 
from making use of its superiority. 

In his book, America’s Strategy in 
World Politics, the late Dr. Nicholas J. 
Spykman of Yale, outlined a balance-of- 
power policy for the United States in 
terms of geopolitics. This word, which 
has come into vogue in recent years, 
means the study of the influence of 
geography on politics, particularly on 
the foreign and military policies of na- 


tions. Under the guidance of Professor- - 


General Karl E. K. Haushofer, German 
Geopolitik became a pseudo-science of 
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Classroom Activities 


Pan-Americana (p. 10) 


While United States diplomacy has 
achieved a victory in the Argentine 
break with the Axis, and is now in a 
stronger position on the continent than 
ever before perhaps, the diplomats can- 
not relax. According to the United 
States News of February 4, 1944: “The 
long-run outlook is more doubtful. The 
fundamental difficulty is that the U. S. 
herself is a big producer of wheat, corn, 
meat, cotton, and copper — some of the 
leading commodities South America has 
to sell. Except for Brazil’s coffee and 
petroleum from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, there are no big staple commodities 
that the U. S. must import from South 
America in peacetime. And, since the 
South Americans can sell only limited 
amounts of goods to the U. S., they 
have trouble in acquiring the dollar ex- 
change with which to buy from this 
country. ... 

“It is in the postwar era that the real 
test of the Good Neighbor policy and 
of U. S. leadership in the Hemisphere 
may come.” 

For a full and complete background 
story of Axis plots in South America, 
read The Nazi Underground in South 
America, by Hugo Fernandez Artucio. 
This book was published by Farrar and 
Rinehart early in 1942, and is still a 
timely guide to Axis activities, many of 
which go back a quarter of a century. 


» For Research 


List on the blackboard the resources 
and products of South America which 
are staples on our market — tin, quinine, 
cocoa, drugs, coffee, hemp, and so on. 
Show also the U. S.-manufactured prod- 
ucts needed by the non-industrial South 
American countries — typewriters, sew- 
ing machines, refrigerators, automobiles, 
heavy machinery, ships, and the like. 
Point out that temperate Argentina is, 


| in many respects similar in climate and 


topography to our great Corn Belt, and 


| is therefore in competition with us as a 


-producing nation. The fact that we 


cannot buy her farm products in ex- 


change for our machinery is one of the 


| principal causes of friction between Ar- 


entina and our country. 












Questions for Discussion: 
/4. What events caused the Argentine 








government to break with Germany and 
Japan? - ; 

2. Why has our government refused 
to recognize the new government of 
Bolivia? 

3. What series of events occurring 
around Christmas of last year were be- 
lieved to be partly the work of the Ar- 
gentine government? 

4, What part do you think the Span- 
ish Falange has played in South Ameri- 
can affairs? 

5. Why is Peru’s Axis problem differ- 
ent from that of other countries? 

6. What home factors in each coun- 
try have played into the hands of the 
Axis plotters? 


Inside Washington (p. 15) 


It is rumored that the Southerners 
would like Mr. Roosevelt to pick for his 
running mate a man from their section. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas is con- 
sidered a possibility. Senator Scott 
Lucas, of Illinois, and Economic Stabil- 
izer Byrnes, of South Carolina, are also 
mentioned. But Democrats all acknowl- 
edge that Mr. Roosevelt may choose 
whom he pleases for a post which will 
be more important during the next ad- 
ministration than it is now. The Vice 
President is the chairman of the Senate, 
and will sit in the sessions which will 
deal with our postwar treaties and poli- 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(Feb. 28-March 4 issue) 


Saving Hitler’s Victims: The Prob- 
lem of European Refugees. 

The Attack on Japan’s Empire: 
Strategy of the Pacific War. 
The Baltic States in History, by Dr. 

Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: War Industry 
Shifts Toward Peace, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 

Postwar World: Unit 20. Interna- 
tional Plans for Trade and Cur- 
rency. 

They Fought for Freedom: William 
T. Sherman. 

Know Your World: Picardy and 
the Calais Coast. 

Transportation—Then and Now: 
First of three pictorial articles 
on the development of Ameri- 
can transportation. 





cies. The job calls tor a man liked by 
the Senators and adroit in the political 
maneuvering that always goes on in the 
Capitol. 

The Republicans are up against a 
more serious problem. Only Mr. Willkie 
and Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 
have named themselves as candidates. 
It is intimated that General MacArthur 
would not be unwilling to run. Mr. Will- 
kie is as unpopular with the conserva- 
tive Republicans as President Roosevelt. 
Governor Dewey is an enigma who has 
not yet declared himself. Governor Earl 
Warren of California has declined his 
State’s primary. Many “favorite sons” 
may be entered in the primaries, but 
who will win the nomination is any- 
body’s guess. 

Have the class hold mock primary 
elections for both the Democratic and 
the Republican candidates for presi- 
dent. Hold repeated ballots until only 
one candidate is chosen for each party. 
Then discuss with the class the qualities 
required of a candidate during war 
times and peace negotiations. Have 
them vote on a candidate on this basis 
alone. Discuss again the qualities a can- 
didate needs to deal with our domestic 
problems and to vote on this basis. 
Finally, hold an election of the two 
favorite candidates to judge who is best 
qualified to deal with both domestic 
and foreign questions. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why is President Roosevelt silent 
regarding his plans for the November 
elections? 

2. Why is the Democratic Party like- 
ly to choose him again? 

8. What are the points in favor of 
the Republican possibilities mentioned 
in the article? What points are against 
each? 

4. What are the Democratic possi- 
bilities for vice-president? 

5. What is a dark horse? Who are 
the Republicans mentioned in that con- 
nection? 


Cooperation’s 100th Birthday (p. 6) 


The Conference on International Co- 
operative Reconstruction which met in 
Washington on January 19 and 20 dis- . 
eussed recommendations under two 
heads: 1. proposals for immediate post- 
war relief and rehabilitation through} 











cooperative agencies; 2. a program for 
long-term growth of cooperatives all 
over the world by developing joint trade 
and productive enterprises. 

The co-ops make a good medium for 
distributing relief and carrying on re- 
habilitation, because the personnel are 
trained in business but have a social 
viewpoint. Since consumers themselves 
belong to the co-op, there is less likeli- 
hood of black market dealings through 
them. Co-op books are always open 
to inspection. Finally, co-ops are not 
charitable institutions, “but active self- 
help and mutual-aid organizations,” 
hence the people will not look upon 
them as permanent sources of subsis- 
tence and relief. Instead, they will be 
encouraged to rebuild and restore pro- 
duction as soon as possible. 

If there is any kind of cooperative in 
your community, send a group of re- 
porters to interview the managers in 
order to find out exactly how the or- 
ganization works. Instruct reporters to 
find out to what extent the co-op bene- 
fits its members, what its plan of financ- 
ing is, to which type of co-op it be- 
longs, and whether its membership in- 
cludes all the people whom it might 
benefit. Have the report presented to 
the class and discuss the information 
obtained. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Tell how the cooperative move- 
ment started a hundred years ago. 

2. What were the major “Rochdale 
Principles?” 

3. Tell how the cooperative move- 
ment took hold and developed in Swe- 
den, Denmark, Finland, China, and 
other countries and what the co-ops ac- 
complished. 

4. When and how have cooperatives 
become established in the United 
States? 

5. How can the cooperatives help 
the work of the UNRRA after the war? 

6. How is a cooperative usually or- 
ganized in a local community? 


How Italy Became a Nation (p. 8) 


This article should be discussed in 
conjunction with the foreign article 
“The Riddle of Italy” and with the 
“Know Your World” article on Corsica. 

Scarcely had Italy gained unity un- 
der King Victor Emmanuel, than its 
ambitious young men began to look 
about for a foothold on empire. After 
several incidents in Africa, concerning 
Upper Egypt and Ethiopia, a treaty 
was arranged between the Negus of 
Ethiopia and the Italian Crown which 
read, in part: “His Majesty the king of 
kings of Ethiopia consents to make use 
of the Government of His Majesty the 
king of Italy for the treatment of all 
questions concerning other Powers and 





Governments.” This agreement, made 
in 1889, gave Italy the right to a pro- 
tectorate over the Ethiopian kingdom, 
and in 1935 became the excuse for a 
new conquest. By agreement with Eng- 
land, Italian Somaliland was acquired 
in 1889, and in 1890 several scattered 
Italian possessions on the Red Sea were 
united by royal decree to become the 
colony of Eritrea. 

Thus, like Germany, Italy became a 
nation and an empire only about sev- 
enty years ago. These facts may, in part, 
explain the intense nationalism of both 
countries and the worship of the state 
which led to Fascism in Italy, Nazism 
in Germany. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why was Italy “only a geographi- 
cal expression” before 1860? 

2. Who were, respectively, “the 
prophet,” “the brains,” and “the sword” 
of Italian unification? What did each 
man accomplish? 

3. What is the name of the present 
dynasty ruling Italy and where did it 
originate? 

4. Who were the Carbonari? 

5. Why did it take Garibaldi 12 
years to complete his work of unifica- 
tion? 

6. Why did Cavour choose Sardinia 
as the cornerstone of the new Italy? 


The Riddle of Italy (p. 3) 


The New Republic of February 7 
comments on the present setup in Italy 
as follows: “Our political policy in Italy 
does not seem to be working very well. 
There is much unrest in the sections of 
the country we have already occupied, 
and there is no evidence that the Ital- 
ians are giving us effective aid either 
in those regions or in northern Italy, 
which is still held by the Germans. 
Badoglio and the King have been able 
to furnish us very few troops, and those 
few have been of no appreciable help. 
Food is short in Italy, for reasons be- 
yond our control; but unfortunately our 
propaganda made promises to the Ital- 
ians that have not been fulfilled, and 
the result is a bad reaction against us.” 

This is a distressing situation to those 
Americans who remember the pictures 
and stories of the earliest landings of 
American troops on Italian soil. The 
bouquets, the laughter, and the un- 
bounded relief and joy of the Italians 
who considered their troubles at an end 
are pitiful in retrospect. The mistakes 
made were perhaps inevitable under 
such circumstances, but it is to be hoped 
that the misfortunes of Italy will not be 
repeated in other liberated countries. 

List on the board all the men, agen- 
cies, or groups which now have author- 
ity in some part of Italy. Under sepa- 
rate headings show those with authority 





in the liberated territory, and in Ger- 
man-occupied territory. Discuss with 
the class the function of each, in order 
to make clear this complicated situa- 
tion. Mention also in the discussion the 
foreign groups or representatives of for- 
eign nations which form a part of cer- 
tain groups such as AMG, ACCI, ACI, 
and so on. Point out the parties which 
make up the home-grown Popular 
Front and what each stands for. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What were the seven points laid 
down in the Moscow Conference for 
Italy? 

2. Who are the heads of the Italian 
government recognized by the Allies? 
Do you think they were well-chosen? 
Why? 

3. What differences are there be- 
tween AMG, ACCI, and ACI? 

4. Why are the Italian people dissat- 
isfied with present political conditions? 
5. What groups favor a monarchy? 

6. What does Front 
stand for? 


the Popular 


7. What are some of Italy’s most 
pressing domestic problems for the pres- 
ent and the future? 


Know Your World: Corsica (p. 19) 


Point out on a map of Europe the 
location of Corsica and its capital, 
Ajaccio. Show its geographical relation- 
ship to North Africa, to France, and to 
Italy. 

Point out to the class that Corsica 
was originally Etruscan, later Roman, 
then Genoese until 1746. In other 
words, it was inhabited and governed 
by Italians until 200 years ago, when it 
became a part of France, but still re- 
mained Italian in speech, tradition and 
race, as it is today. Ever since the 
Genoese lost their hold on Corsica, its 
people have longed and struggled for 
independence, even though their island 
had long been incorporated with 
France. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why have the Corsicans not been 
able to do much fighting in this war? 

2. What advantages. do they have for 
guerrilla fighting? 

3. Why did De Gaulle call Corsica 
“the Birthplace of Modern France?” 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


I. “Nationalist” Plans for America: 1-Tj 
2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

II. Meet the Marshalls: 1-c; 2-a; 3-G 
4-b; 5-a. 

III. What Will Become of Italy: 1-Mat- 


shal Badoglio; 2-AMG; 3-ACCI; 4-King@ 


Victor Emmanuel III; 5-Liberation. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Great books, classical and 
modern, which deal with current problems 
growing out of the war, continue to be the 
subject for discussion by prominent scholars 
and critics. Mar. 5, Bagehot’s The English 
Constitution; Mar. 18, Sienkiewicz’s Quo 
Vadis; Mar. 19, Hardy’s Dynasts; Mar. 26, 
Plato’s Republic. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:00 p.m. An exchange series 
between the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting System 
designed to bring about closer understand- 
ing of everyday affairs between the two 
allies. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 
rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the “Jniver- 
sity of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 
conducts weekly orchestral concerts, with 
guest soloists. Distinguished actors appear 
in “The American Scriptures,” intermission 
feature directed by Carl Van Doren. U. S. 
Rubber Company, sponsor. 

Wide Horizons. MBS, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 
Eddie Dowling will star in this new series 
emphasizing the role of aviation in today’s 
war and tomorrow’s peace. Prominent avia- 
tion leaders will be interviewed by expert 
Casey Jones. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p.m. NBC’s Inter-American . University of 
the Air presents historical dramas depicting 
economic development of the Americas. 
Mar. 5, Canada and the Empire; Mar. 12, 
The Americas and World War II; Mar. 19, 
Who Is the Indian?; Mar. 26, The Last In- 
dians, The Negro Replaces the Indian in the 
West Indies. 

NBC Symphony Orchestra, NBC, 5:00- 
6:00 p.m. Leopold Stokowski continues to 
conduct through March, with program em- 
phasis on modern composers. 

Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. MBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Featuring music of mod- 
em American composers. Mar. 5, Rudolph 
Ringwall guest conductor. Mar. 19 and 
Mar. 26 Frank Black takes over. 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Science at Work series de- 
scribing important scientific instruments 
and the ways in which they serve human 
interests. Mar. 6, The Vacuum Tube—Tool 
of Television; Mar. 13, The Spectroscope— 
Identifying the Elements; , Mar. 20, The 
X-Ray—Seeing through Walls; Mar. 27, 
The Seismograph—The Trembling Earth. 

American Women. CBS, 5:45-6:00 
P-m. Mondays through Fridays. A new 


| dramatic series featuring the importance 
q 
|. All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 














listed here are subject to change. 


of American women in the nation’s war 
effort. 

Information Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz the experts and their guests. 

Chicago Theater of the Air Symphonic 
Hour. MBS, 10:30-11:00 p.m. Symphony 
orchestra presenting the world’s best known 
classical music under the direction of Henry 
Weber. 

America Looks Ahead. BN, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. New program in the field of 
postwar international relations presenting 
the findings of a specially conducted and 
authoritative nation-wide poll of public 
opinion on phases of our postwar relations 
with other nations. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music. Folk 
music and music of the masters presented 
by the Columbia Concert Orchestra. Mar. 
7, Invitation to the Dance; Mar. 14, North 
to Canada; Mar. 21, Papa Haydn; Mar. 28, 
Work and Sing. 

The American Forum of the Air. MBS, 
9:30-10:15 p.m. Theodore Granik con- 
tinues as moderator for this program, and 
conducts a round table discussion on cur- 
rent events. 

Congress Speaks. CBS, 10:30-11:00 
p.m. Members of Congress discuss impor- 
tant current subjects. 


WEDNESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons—dramatic 
historical presentations against a _back- 
ground study of world geography. Mar. 1, 
Valley of the Danube; Mar. 8, One Sixth 
of the Earth (Russia); Mar. 15, The New 
China; Mar. 22, Island Empire—Japan and 
its Holdings; Mar. 29, Coast to Coast— 
North America. 

U. S. Navy Band, NBC, 6:15-6:30 
p.m. Concert selections, from Washington, 
directed by Lieutenant Charles Brendler. 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near— 
dramatizations of famous stories. Mar. 2, 
The Golden Fleece; Mar. 9, The Ship That 
Flew; Mar. 16, Knight of the Sea; Mar. 23, 
Dougal’s Wish. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p-m. Government-produced and anti-Axis 
series exposing enemy activities on all 
fronts, and featuring a three-minute sum- 
mary of news from occupied countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing with the 
gradual civilization of man. Walter Yust, 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, acts 
as host. 


The First Line. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
p-m. Dramatic stories of naval exploits. 

The March of Time. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Today’s news in the making, 
featuring shortwave pickups all over the 
world. Sponsored by Time, Inc. 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World. Dis- 
cussion of current events and postwar prob- 
lems by student groups. Mar. 3, The Fourth 
Term; Mar. 10, Jobs for Tomorrow; Mar. 
17, Trade Among Nations; Mar. 24, Should 
Nations Have Colonies?; Mar. 31, Blue- 
prints for Europe. 

Between the Bookends. NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con- 
tributors are Ted Malone’s guests on the 
third Friday of each month. Mar. 17 is the 
next date scheduled for this program of 
poetry and music. 

Freedom of Opportunity. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. The “young man of the week” 
will be selected, and the life stories of 
America’s outstanding young men will be 
presented in cooperation with the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


SATURDAY 


Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15-12:30 
p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 
and answers on consumers’ problems, pro- 
duced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Here’s to Youth, 1:00-1:30 p.m. A 
series of dramatic programs sponsored by 
ten national voluntary agencies. For par- 
ents, teachers and young people. The most 
intelligent efforts to deal with today’s youth 
problems will be set forth. 

Country Journal, CBS, 1:30-2:30 
p-m. Wallace Kadderly discusses victory 
garden food production for the past and 
coming year. Also latest farm news and in- 
terviews with farmers. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of North- 
western University, reviews new books and 
interviews guest authors. 

Doctors at War. NBC, 4:30-5:00 p.m. 
Story of doctors on duty with the armed 
forces at home and on fighting fronts. Tells 
of the new devices for protection against 
wounds, fire and infection being constantly 
developed, and of the wonder drugs. Under 
the auspices of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

For Parents Only. MBS, 4:30-5:00 
p.m. Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, director of 
the Child Study Association, will have two 
prominent child specialists as her guests 
each week on this new series designed to 
present concrete advice for the benefit of 
parents on the raising of children. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
5:30-5:45 p.m. Cesar Saerchinger dis- 
cusses the background. of today’s news, 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


The University of Illinois has an- 
nounced a new series of programs over 
its own radio station, WILL. Members 
of the faculty have planned especially 
to give Illinois teachers information 
about current problems and newer in- 
structional practices and material. Some 
of the announced topics are Rural Edu- 
cation, Vocational Education, Tech- 
niques in Teaching, Remedial 
Methods in Teaching. 


es = = 


and 


A new and improved type of visual 
aids catalog-directory, titled Slidefilms 
and Motion Pictures, to Help Instruc 
tors is announced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2900 E. Grand Blvd., De 
troit 11, Mich., and will be sent free on 
request to any teacher. A flip of the 
pages locates the subject you need 
and generous illustrations and preview 
of the contents of each film enable you 
to see what you get in advance Another 


iF eee There’s An Error 


in Your Shipment... 











Although our shipping department 
and our clerks watch your orders like 
hawks and double check each one 
now and then an error creeps in. 

Whenever there’s an error in your 
shipment you'll be helping us to cor 
rect it promptly if you'll send us the 
label or labels from the bundles of 
magazines together with your letter in- 
dicating the date of the issue. If you'll 
do this we'll be able to trace the source 
of the error quickly, correct it and see 
that the missing copies are shipped to 
you without delay 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y 
Senior Scholastic . World Week . Junior Scholastic 








SUPPLEMENTARY 
MAGAZINES 


For Your Classroom Reading Table 


SINCE 1933 SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES have been offering a special 
service of supplying general maga- 
zines for classes using SCHOLASTIC 
Many teachers use this service and 
have each student contribute a small 
extra amount for magazines for the 
reading table. 

iF YOU HAVEN'T already received 
the new folder announcing maga- 
zines now available for teachers 
using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES at 
special rates for the school term, 
mail a postcard today for your copy 
te: 


* TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU * 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 Eas? 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

















special feature shows which types of 
projectors are best suited to various 
visualized teaching purposes. 


*” o>’ * 


An Advisory Committee has been ap- 
pointed by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, John W. Studebaker, to se- 
lect educational radio 
help teachers who desire to give in- 
creased attention to radio as a modern 
aid to learning. Major considerations 
agreed upon as a basis for judgment are 
educational significance, radio program 
quality and instructional adaptability. 
You can obtain the listing by writing 
for it to your State department of edu- 
cation. 


programs to 


s * * 


Amusing picture cards published by 
Roger Stephens, 120 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y., quickly give you a 
vocabulary of the 583 words used in 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Es- 
peranto and English. They contain 
practical words only and are conven- 
ient for selective study. Grouped under 
Travel, Home and Family, Food and 
Eating, Health, Clothes, Personal Ne- 
cessities, Geography and Animals, they 
help in brushing up a foreign language 
and can be used as a supplement with 
any form of instruction. $1.00 per set. 

x * x 


The organization of the Educational 
Film Library Association has been an- 
nounced. Information regarding types 
of membership and their privileges may 
be obtained from the Association at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Serving the interests of audio-visual 
education, the Association will act as 
liaison between government agencies 
engaged in producing films and mem- 
ber institutions. A central reference 
service and Journal will be maintained 
as well as a center for exchange of ex- 
periences among members in solving 
problems of administration, supervision 
and direction of a functioning program 
of visual aids. 

x * x 

Transcriptions of thirty of Westing- 
house’s Adventures in Research pro- 
grams are now available on a loan basis 
from the Federal Radio Education 
Committee of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The pro- 
grams range in subject matter from 
little-known facts about refrigerators to 
the latest discoveries in the world of 
electronics. 

x * * 

Twenty-four recordings of the Caval- 
cade of America broadcasts are avail- 
able for Classroom use from the Re- 
cordings Division of the American 
Council on Education, Room 1511, 152 


West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Recent 
additions include Dr. Franklin Goes to 
Court, The Constitution of the United 
States, Young Andy Jackson, Nancy 
Hanks, Jane Addams of Hull House, 
Susan B. Anthony, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Poet and Walt Whitman. 
x * * 

Radio activities in Philadelphia 
schools are now quite extensive, and 
the Radio Committee of Philadelphia 
is busily engaged in producing pro- 
grams and in visiting the schools to 
stimulate enthusiasm about maximum 
classroom utilization of radio. The re- 
sults have been so gratifying that the 
Committee has announced that the 
Fourth R has come to the classrooms 
of Philadelphia. Five programs are 
broadcast each week. The Magic of 
Books is a story hour aimed at encour- 
aging children to become acquainted 
with school and local libraries. Quaker 
City Scrappers is a five minute playlet 
giving publicity to whatever scrap is 
current, Our Philadelphia School is 
planned for high school listening. Ju- 
ior Town Meeting is a half hour pro- 
gram in which three students from high 
schools present their opinions on some 
current topic. After a formal presen- 
tation of points of view, boys and girls 
from several schools have a chance to 
ask questions of the speakers on the 
panel. In Once Upon a Time a legend 
or a story of some country now engaged 
in war is dramatized. 

x * * 

Acquisition of Erpi Classroom Films 
Inc. from Western Eléctric Company 
by Encyclopedia Britannica Inc. has 
been announced by William Benton, 
chairman of the board of Britannica, 
and vice-president of the University of 
Chicago. Now closely allied with the 
educational field, Erpi Classroom Films 
will be able to develop further the util- 
ity of this media in the educational proc- 
ess. The Erpi Films’ Library is an 
extensive one and embraces the fields 
of American History, animal life, art, 
astronomy, athletics, chemistry, child 
growth, biology, studies, and 
teacher training. 
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Radio Programs 
(Concluded) 


under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Society. 

The People’s 
6:30 p.m. Discussions of 
problems. 

American Story. NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 
presents its 3rd permanent series. Archibald 
MacLeish prepares and narrates the stories, 
chronicles and letters that have become 
part of the American record. Mar. 4, The 
Accounts of the New Land; Mar. 11, What 


Platform. CBS, 6:15- 
contemporary 


They Found in the New Land; Mar. 189 


The Settlement; Mar. 25, The Settlers. 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION—Four reel 
survey of blood transfusion technique in 
wartime and its development in medical 
history. Available from British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Two reel shorts 
revised and revived with sound effects 
and music. The world’s most widely be- 
loved comedian in comedies, farces and 
satires. Among the announced titles are 
The Cure, Easy Street, The Immigrant 
and The Adventurer. Available for sale 
or rental from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA — Four 
reel sound film presenting an account of 
life in the small community of the Vir- 
ginia Colony. Forging and horse-shoeing 
in the blacksmith’s shop, music lessons 
on the harpsichord, and the appearance 


of the lamplighter are some of the col- 
. orful details in this lively treatment — 


not only of how things looked, but how 
they worked and were used in one of 
the major centers of Colonial life. Daily 
activities in the households of the Royal 
Governor and of a prosperous cabinet- 
maker provide a_ revealing parallel. 
Available free of charge. Apply to In- 
structional Films Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING— 
Three reel sound film describing the tre- 
mendous work involved in converting 
five automotive plants into the produc- 
tion of Grumman Wildcat fighter planes 
and Avenger torpedo bombers. May be 
obtained through the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the YMCA, 375 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

FLIGHT LOG—Two reel film for 
sound projection only. In non-technical 
terms traces the development and pro- 
duction of 100-octane aviation gasoline. 
Shows the part played by the petroleum 
engineer in helping America’s plane de- 
signers create new and more powerful 
aircraft. Available free of charge from 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

HAIL THE U. S. MARINES—Three 


| teel sound film — action close-ups ot 


the invasion of Tarawa, and the newest 


| U.S. Marine song. Available for sale 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 


West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
INDIA—Two reel sound film in color 


| showing the gorgeous birthday recep- 


tion of a ruling Indian Maharajah, and 
Splendid ceremonies celebrating the 
Wedding of a Prince and Princess of In- 


dia. The Taj Mahal, the Shalimar Gar- 


fens and the life of India’s cities have 
photographed. Available through 

general Motors, Broadway at 57th 
, New York, N. Y. 





OIL FOR ALADDIN’S LAMP—Three 
reel film during the course of which the 
audience takes a trip through Shell’s 
“University of Petroleum,” sees rubber 
made and plastics created from crude 
oil. May be obtained free of charge from 
the Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y. 

PIPELINE—Two reel film telling the 
dramatic story of the construction of 82 
miles of pipeline over rugged New Eng- 
land terrain in the dead of winter. Avail- 
able for free showing from Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 20, 
N. Y. 

REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY FILMS— 
One reel sound films showing contempo- 
rary life in six major regions of the 
United States. Produced in collaboration 
with Dr. Howard W. Odum, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. (1) The 
Northeastern States — development of 
resources and of leading industries, tex- 
tiles, leather, steel, machinery and ship- 
building. (2) The Southeastern States— 
variety of living patterns — plantation 
homes and mountaineer cabins, or- 
chards, cotton and tobacco fields, farms 
and factories. (3) The Middle States — 
iron ore mining, coal mining, steel pro- 
duction, machine manufacture and meat 
packing are shown as influenced by the 
Great Lakes routes and railroads. (4) 
The Southwestern States — influence of 
the Spanish and Indian cultures, irri- 
gation, stock raising, mining, agricul- 
ture, and oil extracting and refining. (5) 
The Northwestern States — scenic and 
recreational areas, and development of 
mineral resources. (6) The Far Western 
States — historical resume of progress 
made in the use of resources, and the 
dependence of the Far West upon the 
industry of other regions. Available for 
sale only through Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, 
N Y. 

SEEDS OF VICTORY—One ree] film 
narrated by Burgess Meredith which 
shows how Britain is exerting every ef- 
fort to grow more food — on plowed-up 
lawns, parks, golf courses, backyards 
and vacant lots. May be booked direct 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

SOUTH OF THE BORDER WITH 
WALT DISNEY—Four reel film telling 
the story of the trip made by Walt Dis- 
ney and his talented crew to South and 
Central America. Cartoons and live ac- 
tion films are used to give their impres- 
sions as they travel from country to 
country. You'll see Donald Duck at Lake 
Titicaca and Pluto in the Argentine. 
Available through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

(Concluded on page 6T) 








Timely 


SELECTED 


MOTION PICTURES 
-FREE- 


“MORE POWER TO YOU” 
“FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” 
“THE OMINOUS ARMS CASE” 
“BEFORE THE ALARM” 

— And Many More — 


. oe oO 


OFFICIAL WAR FILMS 
“DESERT VICTORY” 


6 reels 


“THE WORLD AT WAR” 


5 reels 


“TARGET FOR TONIGHT” 


5 reels 


(Service Charges — $2.50) 


ALL THE LATEST 
News Reels 
“BATTLE OF TARAWA” 
1 reel 


(Rental — $1.50) 


R-K-O’s Feature Film 
“THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII” 


(Subject to Location Approval 
Rental $20. During Lent, $25) 


o © ° 
“LAND OF LIBERTY” 
8 reels 


Episodes in the History of Our 
Country, Selected Sequences 
From the Best Theatrical Pro- 
ductions. 


(Rental $7.50) 


7—2 REEL WARNER BROTHERS 


Technicolor Subjects on 
American History 
Restricted to schools, colleges, and Y.M.C.A.’s 


(WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG) 


~ 


WoMcas’ 

MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 

7, 4. ¥. G2 gan Prencioce &, Oats 
351 Turk St 


New York 17, WN. Y¥. 
847 Madison Ave. 


Dalias 1, Tex. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 


Chi 3, mt. 
19 So. La Salle St. 
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New l6mm Films 
(Concluded) 


THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS— 
Ten reel sound film of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s prize-winning novel, directed by 
Orson Welles. Background is a mid-west 
city at the period when the automobile 
came into its own and changed the map 
of America. Available for sale or rental 
through Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

_ TIPLOFF, SAFE ROADS and SAFETY 
PATROL are three one reel films which 
take up the question of safety in traffic 
from the standpoint of the driver and 
from that of the pedestrian. Drivers’ sig- 
nals, and traffic control devices are 
demonstrated. Safety Patrol is especially 
helpful for school patrol members. It 
ilustrates nine rules for safe walking. 
These films are available on a free loan 
basis and complete information may be 
obtained from your local office of the 
General Motors Corporation, or directly 
from their Department of Public Rela- 
tions, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











New MAJOR FEATURES 


Now available in 16mm. Sound Film 
Advance Approval Required 





EAGLE SQUADRON (Univ.) 
Robert Stack, Diana Barrymore, Jon Hall 


Commandos, the 


The mrt! of the Spitfires, the 
W.A.A.F.'s and the Channel! Fleet. 


Ww 


The Magnificent Ambersons (RKO) 
Joseph Cotten, Dolores Costello, Anne Boxter 


Orson Welles’ magnificent production of Booth 
Tarkington's prize-winning novel. 





These Outstanding Feature Films Require 
No Advance Approval 


MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
WINTER CARNIVAL 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 











Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-21 New York 19, N. Y. 
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NINE NEW VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
PUBLISHED IN SOCIAL STUDIES GROUP. 


Nine new Visual Learning Guides in 
the field of Social Studies have been 
published by the National Audio-Visu- 
al Council, it was announced this week 
by SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, exclu- 
sive national distributor of the Guides. 
Covering a variety of subjects, from an 
analysis of the city water supply to 
an introduction to the habits and cus- 
toms of several African tribes, the nine 
new Guides accompany nine Enrpi 
Classroom Films and raise the total to 
25 in the significant Social Studies 
teaching aids for educational films. 

The National Audio-Visual Council 
has carefully selected its new subjects as 
pertinent to the modern. course of study, 
following the same effective method 
of presentation utilized in the Guides 
now in use. Titles of the new Visual 
Learning Guides to accompany Enrpi 
films by the same name are —E. 60— 
“Kentucky Pioneers”; E. 63—“Life in 
Old Louisiana (1830-1850)”; E. 65— 
“The Earth in Motion”; E. 70—“City 
Water Supply”; E. 71—“Clothing”; E. 
72—“The Passenger Train”; E. 80— 
“Pygmies of Africa”; E. 81—“A People 
of the Congo: The Mangbetu”; and E. 
90—“The Honey Bee.” 

All Visual Learning Guides may be 
obtained from SCHOLASTIC BOOK- 
SHOP, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
rv, D3. 


Early American Groups 


A vivid presentation of the matchless 
courage and indomitable will of the 
pioneers in early American history is 
found in the film and Guide “Kentucky 
Pioneers.” The hardships of the Wilder- 
ness Road, the duties of the men and 
women, the tools which aided in their 
conquest become vital issues in this 
film, as “Kentucky Pioneers” again sym- 
bolizes the spirit of America ever on 
the march toward freedom for all. 

A very different group of early Amer- 
icans is described in “Life in Old Louisi- 
ana,” a pictorial analysis of Creole New 
Orleans during the period, 1830-1850. 
Here are shown the great cotton and 
sugar cane plantations of the old South 
in an economy based on a plentiful 
supply of slave labor. 

Of special value is the film and Guide 
for “The Earth in Motion,” describing 
the actions of the sun, the stars and the 
earth and their inseparable relationship 
to each other. Teachers will find the 
Visual Learning Guide an excellent 
method of studying the universe. 

Two of man’s primary needs, water 
and clothing, are treated in the films 
and Guides, “City Water Supply” and 
“Clothing.” The extensive system of 








Visual Learning Guide 
Pe Un Wie 
Life in Old Louisiana (1830-1850) 
DY THIS PAGE before camng the Gin 


‘ole Sertlement at the Mouth of che Mississippi River 


The Start of the Cre 











One of the new Visual Learning 
Guides. Page 1 prepares the student 
for the film, pp. 2 and 3 contain a test 
and p. 4 presents added activities. 


purification in modern water systems 
and the transportation of this precious 
commodity to the buildings in the com- 
munity are explained in the first film, 
while “Clothing” presents a picture of 
the different types of apparel used in 
various climates, the sources of ma- 
terials and the development of methods 
of making cloth. 

Such familiar objects as the passen- 
ger train and the honey bee are given 
careful consideration in the two films 
“The Passenger Train” and “The Honey 
Bee.” By taking an imaginary trip in 
the film, the audience sees the workings 
of the engine and the contribution of 
the engineer to the safety of his pas- 
sengers, A community of honey bees at 
their usual duties is seen in “The Honey 
Bee.” 

The primitive method of life of two 
African tribes is presented in “Pygmies 
of Africa” and “A People of the Congo: 
The Mangbetu,” films of special impor- 
tance as Africa looms increasingly in 
the war news. The mode of dress of 
these natives, their search for food and 
trade by barter comprise an interesting 
and authoritative study. 

With the addition of these nine, 93 
Visual Learning Guides are now avail- 
able to accompany U. S. Office of Edu- 

cation, the Army, the Navy and Enpi 
Classroom Films. All Guides are sold 
in packages of 50, the average classroom 
need, at $1.45 per package, plus post ¥ 
age. Information and samples of a 
Guides will be sent upon request. 
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| OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


Teachers aren’t turning out war materials. 
But teachers are engaged in an essential 
industry. They are in the production line 
which is carrying boys and girls through 
the difficult process of growing up in war-. 
time. Right now young people are getting 
into trouble because they lack security and 
stability. Teachers can help them out and 
keep them out of difficulties. ~ 

Two pamphlets published by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor will help you attack the problem 
in your own community: Understanding 
Juvenile Delinquency, No. 300, and Con- 
trolling Juvenile Delinquency — A Commu- 
nity Program, No. 301. These go to the 
roots of the problem and discuss both 
cause and cure in a realistic, understand- 
ing fashion. They show how adults can 
meet their obligation to stand by youth at 
a gravely dangerous time. 

* * & 

Changes are coming rapidly in the East, 
and few of us know enough about the 
countries wh>re they are taking place. We 
need to understand the Asiatic peoples be- 
cause they have rich cultures to share with 
us, and their problems involve us. The 
textbook pamphlets prepared by the Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Inc., can make us better acquainted with 
conditions on the far side of the globe. 
The series includes Changing China, Mod- 
ern Japan, Peoples of the China Sea, Land 
of the Soviets, Lands Down Under, Twen- 
tieth Century India, Behind the Open 
Door. Each gives a clear picture of the 
history, culture, geography, government, 
and social problems of a particular coun- 
try Carefully checked facts are presented 
in a readable fashion and attractively illus- 
trated. You may obtain them from the 
Institute at 120 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C., for 
40c a copy. 

* * x 

A revised edition of Our Armed Forces 
has been issued by the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the U. S. Office 


of Education. There isn’t a great deal of 
new material because the earlier edition 
told the story, but if your copy has been 
well worn by inquiring students you can 
get the latest facts ir this recent edition. 
(Infantry Journal, 1115 V/th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Price to students and 
teachers, 9". per copy in quantities of 
four or more. ) 
Ok 


What To Read About Russia is a list of 
books for boys and girls, selected and an- 
notated by the New York Public Library. 
In her foreword, Pearl Buck writes that 
whether Russian “ways are our ways or 
not, we ought to knuw about them and 
why the people in Russia like them, be- 
cause we want to be friends with these 
people always.” The list includes sugges- 
tions for younger and older children, ma- 
terials ranging from fairy and folk tales to 
accounts of the Five-Year Plan and George 
Vernadsky’s history of Russia. (East and 
West Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. C., 


10c.) 
* * 


High school records do count. You know 
that, but you may have difficulty convinc- 
ing your students that it’s true. Your High 
School Record — Does It Count, by R. D. 
Falk, State High School Supervisor, South 
Dakota Department of Public Instruction, 
gives you all the ammunition you'll need 
to break do: . the conviction of the most 
hardened doubter. Mr. Falk gives repro- 
ductions of letters he has received from 
personnel and employment managers of 
leading companies, and of actual confiden- 
tial recommendation forms sent to schools 
and used to ‘veed out and rate employees. 
(South Dakota Press, Pierre, S. D., $2.25.) 


* * * 


Every student needs to know how to 
read a newspaper these days. He needs to 
learn about newspaper policies, problems 
of advertising and circulation, types of 
journalistic writing. He’ll find the sports 


column and the funnies without any help, 
but he has to be educated to discover 
music criticism and book reviews. He has 
to be put on his guard against bias and 
doubtful sources of information. Robert H. 
Carpenter gives material and suggestions 
which he has used -vith his classes in Win- 
netka, Illinois, in How to Use The Chicago 
Sun in High School Classes. The pamphlet 
will be sent to teachers without charge by 
th Chicago Sun. Of course Mr. Carpenter 
refers to the Sun in suggesting class ac- 
tivities, but they can be used in studying 
any paper 
- 2 

Our Constitutional Freedoms — Civil 
Liberties: An American Heritage, by Rob- 
ert E. Cushman is the statement of an out- 
standing authority on a subject of gravest 
concern to every American. In this pamph- 
let, Dr. Cushman, president of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, substi- 
tutes “sharp-edged ideas” for the “pleas- 
ant emotions” which the term “civil lib- 
erties” excites in most people during peace 
times. He discusses the origin of civil 
liberties, their meaning today, the means 
provided for safeguarding them, and the 
share of the citizen in protecting and 
strengthening constitutional freedoms. He 
records a past worthy of pride, warns of 
dangers to fundamental freedoms, and 
challenges the reader to an informed, de- 
termined resistance to these threats. “A 
free people will remain free only if they 
have the active will to remain free.” 

This pamphlet is the first in “The Basic 
American Concepts Series” initiated jointly 
by the National Foundation for Education 
in American Citizenship and the Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. The series will present in 
concise, popular language background in- 
formation and current facts about funda- 
mental principles and concepts of Amer- 
ican society. Forthcoming pamphlets will 
be written by such men as Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School, Presi- 
dent Henry M. Wriston of Brown Univer- 
sity, and President. Felix Morley of Hav- 
erford College. They will be edited by 
Maxwell S. Stewart, editor of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. Each is made available 
at the cost of only ten cents. 





TOMORROW 
ME MAY BE 
TOO LATE... 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
ARE RATIONED 


During the fall semester, we returned 
hundreds of classroom orders to teach- 
ers who placed their orders late or did 
not revise in time. 

Because of wartime paper restric- 
tions, the total number of copies of all 
magazines is limited. We can accept 
only a limited number of additional 
orders or increases on present orders. 

That’s why you should mail this 
coupon today . . . to revise your pres- 
ent order ...to enter a_ tentative 
order . . . to confirm your order. 





() Please make my DEFI- 
NITE ORDER: 


Please enter my TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER for: 


() Please REVISE MY OR- 


USE THIS HANDY FORM 


to confirm or revise your present order 
to enter a new tentative order 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 





copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 





copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 





copies WORLD WEEK 











*per Pupil 
per Semester 


Combined Edition—65¢ 
Social Studies Edition—gQ¢ 
English Class Edition—3Q¢ 














DER to: copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — — — — — — 30c 

TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied with each classroom 
order of 10 or mor copies with each additional set of 30. 
*In classroom orders of two or more to one address TE-2-21-44 

Name 

(PLEASE USE PENCIL—ink blurs) 

School 

Street Address 

City 
























PASTE ON SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


POSTCARD: 





220 EAST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 











SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 


WORLD wee, 


@ach 


fee" "*-20nce | Surjow $1040q es0y 


ad is not for you. 





oe you entered a TENTATIVE ORDER 
“ you may revise your order within three weeks. 
This is the third issue of the term. Unless your 
revised order is received within three weeks after 
you receive your first copies, we’ll assume your pres- 
ent order is correct and will bill you for it .. . in 
any case, for better service this term ... mail the 
card today. 


2 IF ... you asked’ for a bundle of sample copies 

but just haven’t gotten around to placing your 
order . . . you can assure your students of copies by 
mailing this card now ... you may pay later after 
you’ve collected the money from your students... 
but we can start sending copies promptly if you'll 
mail the card today. 
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It's to your benefit fo mail it today 


IF YOU are one of the thousands of teacher-subscribers who have 
already sent us your Confirmation Card for this term or if your 
order is placed on a yearly basis, you need read no further, this 


BUT if you just haven’t gotten around to mailing your Confirmation 
Card yet, although you‘ve planned to do so . 
interested in these reasons why you should mail this card today: 


. . then you'll be 


IF ... you haven’t renewed your last semester 
* order yet . . . don’t let another issue go by... 
your students will want every one of the vital issues 
this spring . . . last semester because of paper ra- 
tioning restrictions we were unable to supply class- 
room copies to hundreds of teachers who ordered 
late ... give us the green light to start your copies 
by mailing the card today. 


IF ... you want to revise your order in any 

* way ...do it now... last fall hundreds of 
teachers who wanted to increase their orders were 
unable to get additional copies. . . . The demand is 
greater than ever before and the copies available 
are restricted by the W.P.B. paper rationing pro- 
gram ... you should, therefore, mail the card today. 





teachers whose classes have changed, efc. 


orders when our paper quota is reached. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ARE RATIONED TOO! 


We can accept a limited number of new classroom orders 
and increases on present orders to replace copies used by 


your Confirmation Card today, you'll enable us to include 
your classroom order in ovr paper quota. Because of the 
increased demand, we'll again have to return classroom 





IF 


the Card bound in this issue. 


By mailing 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK 











YOU’VE MISLAID THIS CARD— 


there's a handy coupon on page 7T or you can use 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Weekly Planned Wartime Programs For Various Grade Levels 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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"half truths and wishful thinking. It gave 


its chief attention to obtaining the 
proper Lebensraum (living space) for 
Germany by taking control of “inferior” 
nations. 

Professor Spykman believed the post- 
war policy of the United States should 
be “guided by a political strategy which 
demands the preservation of a balance- 
of-power in Europe and in Asia.” He 
said we should plan to maintain in Eu- 
rope a strong Germany to balance a 
strong Russia, and in Asia a strong 
Japan to balance the strong China that 
will emerge from the war. He indicated 
that we should “recognize Manchukuo” 
as part of the Japanese Empire and 
perhaps divide China into three or four 
states. 

Sharply criticizing Protessor Spyk- 
man’s theories, Contemporary China, 
a publication of the Chinese News Serv- 
ice, declared: “This conception of 
America’s strategy in world politics is 
based entirely upon fear and suspicion 
and distrust and ambition. Professor 
Spykman does not hesitate for a moment 
to say that ‘a modern, vitalized, militar- 


| ized China of 450,000,000 people is 


going to be a threat not only to Japan, 
but also to the Western Powers in the 
Asiatic Mediterranean.’ Such fear, such 
suspicion, such distrust, such ambition 
as this geopolitician is afflicted with,” 
declared Contemporary China, “tend to 
undermine the solidarity and mutual 
confidence between the Allies, . . .” 


2. American Mastery 


This policy stresses the great eco- 
nomic and military power that the 
United States will have at the end of 
World War II, and says we should 
use this power to maintain world order. 
Without joining any world organization 
of nations, which would hamper its 
freedom of action, the United States 
should declare flatly that it will move 
promptly against any aggressor. It is 
argued that this policy would preserve 
peace. Advocates of this policy also ar- 
gue that the 20th century is “the Ameri- 
can century” and that the world will 
be willing to accept the leadership of 
this rich and powerful nation. (Such 
& proposal was made in 1941 by Henry 
Luce, publisher of Time, Life, Fortune.) 

Critics of this policy say the task of 
Policing the world is too great for any 
one nation. They say we may come out 
of this war greatly weakened, most 
certainly our debt will be staggering, 
and Americans will not want to take 
Over the job of being “master of the 
World.” It also is pointed out that we 


ied a similar policy of “dollar diplo- 


” in Latin America, which failed 
lad was replaced by the “good neigh- 
©” policy. There is no reason to be- 
We, critics add, that U. S. mastery 
buld succeed any better or as well in 








Three Plans for “Minding Our Own Business” 
1. Balance of Power 


2. American Mastery 





To keep any group of nations 
from becoming too powerful, 
some think the U. S. should throw 
its power to the weaker group. 


Others believe the U. S. should 
use its great postwar military 
and economic power to maintain 
peace and prevent world wars. 


3. Continentalism 





Still others say the U. S. should take leadership of the American con- 
tinent, including Latin American nations and Canada, and build a “ring 
of steel’ around this hemisphere. 


Europe o1 Asia, They conclude that it 
would merely earn us the hatred of 
other nations. 


3. Continentalism 


Supporters of this policy believe the 
United States should assume the leader- 
ship of the American continent, includ- 
ing the Latin American countries and 
Canada, so that together we may rival 
“the imperialistic governments of Brit- 
ain and Russia.” Many pre-Pearl Har- 
bor isolationists appear to favor a “con- 
tinentalism” which would place the 
United States on guard against all other 
nations. 

These “continentalists” want the 
United States to obtain permanent con- 
trol of island bases leased from Brit- 
ain, but also bases from Russia and 
from any other country owning islands 
that they think should be part of the 
“ring of steel around the continental 
United States.” 

Critics of this proposal argue that 
it might cause a rift between the United 


States and some of the other United 
Nations “while we are engaged in a 
very serious war which is far from being 
concluded. . . .” But Senator Robert R. 
Reynolds (Democrat of North Caro- 
lina), chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, bluntly declared: 

“Let us get those bases now, because 
it we do not get them now, we never 
will get them. Every nation on earth is 
looking after its interests, so why should 
we not now, at this date, look after the 
interests and the defense of our coun- 
try?” 

Critics ot continentalism warn that 
such a policy could result in the world’s 
being divided into isolated, regional 
organizations, each suspicious of the 
other and on guard against attacks 
from any direction. They warn that this 
policy will break down the good will 
and the machinery for international 
cooperation built up slowly by the 
United Nations. Such a situation, in 
short, can lead only to a more terrible — 
world war. 








oe JUST one of Uncle Sam’s em- 
ployees. In the States they call me 
Jack.” This is how modest Dr. John 
Lucian Savage introduces himself when 
arriving in a foreign country. His trips 
abroad have been numerous, for he is 
perhaps the finest construction designer 
in the world. 

Born Christmas Day, 1879, on a Wis- 
consin farm, he preferred playing base- 
ball and hurling slingshots to haying. 
Quiet and precise, he spent his sum- 
mers on U. S. Geographical Surveys, 





Builder of Giants 


had just begun teaching at Purdue Uni- 
versity when the U. S. Reclamation 
Service sent him to work on Idaho's 
Smoke River Valley Dam. At that time 
the snow-swept valley was millions of 
acres of sage brush. Today 500,000 
acres are under irrigation, and thou- 
sands of homes dot the land — all be- 
cause of Savage. For 26 years a servant 
of the U. S. Government at the small 
salary of $10,000-a-year, he has de- 
signed over $1,000,000,000 worth of 
structures. 

He built over 60 huge dams and ir- 
rigation projects, including Grand Cou- 
lee Dam — largest concrete structure in 
the world — and Boulder Dam. 

In 1939 a dam in Australia threat- 
ened to collapse and kill thousands. 
Savage took the first boat out, surveyed 
the trouble, saved the dam. Savage 
dams relieve droughts in Mexico. Sav- 
age also installed huge underground oil 
storage tanks in Honolulu. Now, 
“loaned by the U. S.,” he is off to his 
greatest job yet: he will design a 200- 
mile canal and dam to irrigate 2,000,- 
000 acres (size of Delaware) of India’s 
Punjab, to relieve the province’s chron- 
ic famine. 





Who’s Who 


in the News 








Press Association Photos 


M. J. Coldwell 


HE man to watch in present-day Can- 

ada is M. J.- Coldwell, head of the 
Canadian Commonwealth Federation, 
or CCF. Under his professorial yet 
forceful leadership, socialistic CCF has 
opposed Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s Liberal Party. 

Coldwell urges gradual socialization 
of the banking and credit system, de- 
mands public ownership of utilities and 
natural resources, while encouraging 
privately-owned farms and small busi- 
nesses. He wants guaranteed minimum 


Canada’s Socialist 


prices for farm products, urges farmers 
to share machinery in common so as to 
improve land use. He favors socialized 
medicine, insurance against accident, 
illness, old age and unemployment. He 
stood for Canadian neutrality, and con- 
demned Prime Minister King for put- 
ting the country in the war. He is at 
present campaigning against the way 
northern Quebec’s huge new Shipshaw 
water-power development is being 
financed. He contends it is “a virtual 
gift to the aluminum interests.” 

The most phenomenal thing about 
CCF is its rise. Coldwell polled only 
8% of the 1940 election votes, compared 
to 55% for King’s Liberals and 31% for 
the Conservatives. Recent polls alter 
these figures to 21%, 35% and 31%, re- 
spectively. CCF is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. 

Born of English parents in Devon, 
England, 56-year-old Coldwell emi- 
grated to Alberta in 1910, was a school 
principal, an alderman, and Teachers’ 
Alliance president in Saskatchewan, 
where he headed the Independent 
Labor Party. This party merged with 
farm and socialist groups to form CCF. 
Coldwell has a graduate nurse daugh- 
ter, a son in the RCAF. 





VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


W. J. Rupertus—U. S. 


“For extraordinary heroism as Com- 
mander of a Task Force that landed on 
Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo, Solomon 
Islands.” So reads the Navy Cross citation 
for Major General W. H. Rupertus, now 
leading the U. S. Marines over the Cape 
Gloucester area, New Britain. Born in 
Washington, D. C., 54-year-old Ruper- 
tus joined the leathernecks in 1913 after 
serving as cadet on U. S. Revenue Cut- 
ters. He commanded Marines on the U.S:S. 
Florida in World War I, served in Haiti 
and on the Marine Corps War Plans Sec- 
tion, was executive Officer of Marines in 
Shanghai and Chief of Staff of Marine 
Corps’ bases at San Diego, Washington, 
and Guantanamo in Cuba. 


Mary McGeachy—Cariada 


The first woman appointed to a major 
post on UNRRA is a brilliant, pretty young 
blonde, Mary Craig McGeachy. As chief 
of the Welfare Division, her job will be to 
plan and supervise relief for the distressed 
and re-develop community welfare in the 
occupied countries. A native of Canada, 
Mary McGeachy studied in Canada and 
Europe. After extensive travel for the Eu- 
ropean Student Relief, she joined the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations. After 
working on the Ministry of Economic War- 
fare in London in 1940, she was ap- 
pointed Economic Welfare Relations 
Officer at the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer—. S. 

Arthur Joseph Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board since 1937, wants 
the SSB to have more funds to take care 
of postwar unemployed, give Americans 
“cradle-to-grave” security, and transfer un- 
employment insurance from state to na- I 
tional administration. Congress claims that i 
war jobs have almost cancelled unemploy- \ 
ment and has turned thumbs down on t 
SSB demands except those concerned with . 
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veterans. Born in Wisconsin, 52-year-old, 
bespectacled Altmeyer got degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin, was a high school 
teacher, school principal, chief of the Com- 
pliance Division of the New Deal’s NRA, n 


second assistant Secretary of Labor, and n 
economic adviser to Roosevelt. T 
Andrei Vyshinsky—U.S.S.R. a 


Most sensational member of the Allied y 




















Mediterranean Commission is the Russian t 
delegate, a short, full-faced, 61-year-old FF hi 
man with pince-nez, reddish-grey hair and cr 
a soft, dramatic voice — Andrei Y. Vyshin- to 
sky. Born in Odessa, he began revolution- u 
ary work while a law student at Kiev Uni- 

versity, then became secretary of the Cau 

casus’ Baku Soviet. He became the U. & 

S.R.’s State Prosecutor in 1923. In the ® ti 
famed 1936-38 Trotskyite trials he purged ‘ 
Russia of “fifth columnists.” Rector of Mo& th 
cow University, Director of Law at the px 
Academy of Sciences, and author on law, & It 







he is largely responsible for modern Soviet 
law. He is also Vice Chairman of the Coul® 
cil of People’s Commissars and Vice Com 
missar of Foreign Affairs. a 
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Chicago Daily News 


Despite the big fight every four 
years the two parties have a com- 
mon front in the fighting abroad. 


wi the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Committee meetings over 
and the dates for the two party conven- 
tions set (June 26 for the GOP and 
around July 10 for the Democrats), the 
1944 presidential campaign is finally 
under way. Oddly enough, however, the 
two parties lack official candidates. 

President Roosevelt quite properly is 
ignoring the fact that this is a presiden- 
tial year and that the nominating con- 
ventions are less than five months away. 
If he were to make up his mind to retire 
and announce that fact now, it would 
impair the leadership which he holds 
in international affairs. Other nations 
would know that Mr. Roosevelt was 
through and would be succeeded by 
someone within a year who might not 
be at all bound by his predecessor’s 
policies. 

In the GOP camp, one of the men 
most prominently mentioned for the 
nomination is similarly “under wraps.” 
Thomas E. Dewey, when he took office 
as Governor of New York a little over a 
year ago declared he was going to serve 
the full four years as chief executive of 
his state. Actually, political observers 
consider him a candidate — but this, 
too, cannot be definitely ‘determined 
until the convention meets. 


. Will Roosevelt Be Drafted? 
Here is the situation with both par- 


| ties on the threshold of the battle for - 


two nominations. The Democratic 


| picture is comparatively a simple one. 
sIt is Mr. Roosevelt or defeat, That is 
| Rot just a chance opinion — but a politi- 
peal fact accepted by almost all leaders 





f both parties. 
) the strong undertide of Republican 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


sentiment which has been in evidence 
in various by-elections throughout the 
country during the past two years will 
very probably sweep the GOP into con- 
trol of the lower branch of Congress 
next November. It will carry the Repub- 
lican presidential candidate into the 
White House unless his opponent is 
Franklin D, Roosevelt — and even then 
there is no assurance that Mr. Roosevelt 
will win. 

Hence, when the Democrats meet in 
Chicago in July it will be to repeat their 
performance of four years ago — and 
draft Mr. Roosevelt for another term. 
At this writing, majority opinion is that 
he will accept. This is not of course cer- 
tain, Should the European war end be- 
fore July, it is conceivable that the Presi- 
dent might retire as President — but 
continue his world leadership in some 
international capacity. 

Whom would the Democrats name 
for the empty honor of being beaten if 
the President should retire? There are 
several men willing to make the fight 
for the later prestige that might come 
from being even an unsuccessful candi- 
date. Among them are War Manpower 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt and Sen- 
ator Harry Byrd of Virginia. 

One thing seems probable — that Vice 
President Wallace will not be chosen 
again. Mr. Wallace, a man of high char- 
acter and idealism, is regarded as lack- 
ing political “it” in terms of voter-popu- 
larity. This is most evident in the South 
where it is felt a vice presidential candi- 
date must be one who will offset in part 
the traditional southern conservative 
opposition to New Deal policies as ex- 
emplified by the President and his clos- 
est advisers. The man most recently sug- 
gested as a running mate for the Presi- 
dent is Speaker of the House Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas. 

Viewing the Republican outlook first 
from the Democratic camp it can be 
said that Governor Dewey’s current 
strength is giving considerable cheer to 
New Deal strategists. They point out 
that a Roosevelt-Dewey contest would 
be just made to order for the President. 
The candidate they fear most is Wendell 
Willkie. 






THE PARTIES WARM UP 


From the Democratic viewpoint, the 
war and the postwar world will be the 
sole campaign issues — and Mr. Willkie 
is the only Republican who has the stat- 
ure to make the fight on those terms. 
Mr. Willkie has grown in public esteem 
since his 1940 losing fight. 


Willkie vs. Dewey 


It will be a close battle trom the 
opening gavel of the convention be- 
tween him and Governor Dewey — so 
close in fact that some observers are al- 
ready looking for a dark horse who can 
be brought to the fore when the two 
leaders have fought each other to a 
standstill. There will be 1059 delegates 
to the convention and it is doubtful 
whether either Mr. Dewey or Mr, Will- 
kie will have anywhere near 530 of 
these (necessary for choice) on the first 
ballot. 

The real reason why GOP leaders are 
torecasting a Dewey nomination is this: 
New York State has 47 electoral votes 
which is more than a sixth of the 266 
needed to win the Presidency, It has 
more electoral votes than 12 of the 
smaller states combined. Whoever car- 
ries New York is well on the way to 
victory. 

The rule “as goes New York so goes 
the nation” has been broken only once 
in 50 years. That was in 1916 when 
Republican Charles E. Hughes carried 
New York but lost the election to Wood- 
row Wilson. 

Republican dark horses include the 
familiar names of Senator Taft of Ohio, 
Governor Bricker from ‘the same state, 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, and 
General MacArthur, Two business lead- 
ers never before in active politics — Eric 
Johnston, streamlined and able young 
president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Henry J. Kaiser, whirlwind 
war contractor — are being mentioned. 

Regardless of the final White House 
choice of the Republicans, the man who 
will occupy second place on the ticket 
seems fairly well agreed upon by party 
leaders, He is Governor Earl Warren 
of California, who would be acceptable 
whether Dewey, Willkie or some dark 
horse gets the top place. Governor 
Warren would balance the ticket in 
terms of geography. He is conservatively 
sound and his record is unspectacularly 
able. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


SPOTLIGHT ON YOUTH 


A new program, Here’s to Youth, 
started on the NBC Network last month. 
The problems of boys and girls in war- 
time are presented in a series of well- 
acted dramatizations, each a complete 
story in itself. 

Cooperating in the series are the 
American Junior Red Cross, the Boys 
Clubs of America, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Y. W. 
C. A., the Y. M. C. A, and similar or- 
ganizations 

Here’s to Youth is heard from 1 to 
1:30 p.m. (EWT) every Saturday over 
NBC, Future topics include: 

Feb. 26—Danger — Mother’s Working 

Mar. 4—The Melting Pot Boils 

Mar. 11—Help Wanted 

Mar. 18—Brides of Mars 

Mar. 25—Boomtown 


SCREWBALL SONG HIT 


If Mairzy Doats is driving you crazy, 
blame it on a nursery rhyme. Milton 
Drake, one of the composers, says he 
got the idea for the wacky ballad from 
his four-year-old daughter, She was 
singing what sounded like Mairzy 
Doats and slurring the words. 

Now everybody’s singing it. In one 
month over 350,000 copies of the sheet- 
music have been sold. 

But at first nobody wanted to buy it. 
The publishers thought it was too silly. 
Then Miller Music Corporation took it 
and struck a goldmine. 

In case you haven't heard a transla- 
tion on the air, here’s how it goes: 
“Mares eat oats and does eat oats and 
little lambs eat ivy.” Now you figure 
out the rest of it! ° 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Why do you call your radio col- 
umn Stand By? — Howard Miller, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. Stand By is the signal given by 
the engineer just before a program 
takes the air. When an audience is 
present, it’s the cue for silence. 

Stand By has another meaning in 
radio, It’s applied to a substitute per- 
former or announcer who fills in when 
the scheduled program is delayed or in- 
terrupted. 

(If you have any questions about 


radio, send them to Gretta Baker, care 7 


of Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, New F a 
York 17, N. Y.) 


All times listed are Eastern War Ti ; ’ 
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LESS OPERATION IN 1862, 
B VENABLE AND REMOVED A SMALL 
TUMOR FROM H/S NECK. 


2 





3B AFTER OTHER TESTS, MORTON DECIDED TO RISK THE 
RIDICULE AND CRITICISM OF DOCTORS. HE PERSUADED 
OR. JOHN C. WARREN TO USE ETHER INAN OPERATION. 


CRAWFORD W. LONG (1815-1878) 
WILLIAM T. G. MORTON (1819-1868) 


Conquerors of Pain 


R. CRAWFORD W. LONG, aphysician of Jefferson, 
Georgia, used sulphuric ether for an operation four 
years before it was demonstrated by Dr. Morton. But 
Long made no public claim to its discovery at that time. 
In 1846 Dr. William T. G. Morton, a young Boston 
dentist, determined to make a public test of ether for 
putting a patient to sleep during an operation. This 
occurred at Massachusetts General Hospital. 
The man who thus helped to conquer pain experi- 








ernment used Morton’s invention but failed to pay him 
| for it, and Dr. C. T. Jackson, a Boston chemist, contested 
Morton’s claim. When the Montyon prize of the French 


Academy was awarded to both men, Morton refused 
his share. 
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7 OR. CRAWFORD LONG PERFORMED THE FIRST PAIN- 
HE GAVE ETHER TO JAMES 























enced the tortures of poverty in his later years. The Gov- § 
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2 ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1866, EBEN 
FROST ASKED OR. W.7.G. MORTON /F 
HE COULDN'T OEADEN THE PAIN WHILE 
MIS TOOTH WAS PULLED. MORTON 
SUGGESTED THE USE OF ETHER AND 
FROST CONSENTED, 











































THE ETHER. THEN OR. WARREN 
REMOVED A LARGE TUMOR WHILE THE 
PATIENT REMAINED UNCONSCIOUS 

THROUGHOUT THE OPERATION, 










& MORTON WORKED FOR YEARS TO 
BREAK DOWN THE OPPOSITION OF 
SURGEONS TO THE USE OF ETHER. WE 
WAS AIDED BY THE PHYSICIAN AND 
AUTHOR, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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Burnelli Plane 
Is All-Wing Job 


The body of the first automo- 
bile was patterned after the 
horsedrawn buggy. 

The original Wright biplane 
was hardly more than a motor- 
driven box kite. 

In time, pilots were sheltered 
by cockpits, and engines were 
enclosed in cowling. Slowly a 
streamlined fuselage was devel- 
oped. Many thought the best in 
aerodynamic design had been 
achieved. 

Vincent Burnelli disagreed. 
He reasoned that the load-car- 
rying part of a plane should do 
more than offer the least possi- 
ble “drag.” He reasoned that 
only the wings supply “lift.” 
Therefore, why not design a 
plane whose wings would not 
only act as an airfoil, but as a 
fuselage as well? Why not en- 
close engines, crew, and cargo 
all within the wing! 


Not Enough Horsepower 


To aircraft manufacturers in 
1918, Burnelli’s designs looked 
like a “Buck Rogers” fantasy. 
Aviation wasn’t yet ready for 
his ideas. One practical reason 
was that engines of great 
enough horsepower to lift such 
a craft had not been developed. 

The first Burnelli All-Wing 
job, built in 1920, was really a 
compromise. It was a cabin 
model biplane called the RB-1, 
and carried 30 passengers. Us- 
ing the Burnelli principle, the 
fuselage acted partly as an air- 
foil and contributed some of 
the lift. It was the largest com- 
mercial plane in the world at 
the time it was built. 


MODEL OF THE 120-TON BURNELLI “FLYING ICE-BOX” 











In 1927, the next Burnelli 
Flying Wing was the first trans- 
port plane to maintain altitude 
on one of its two engines. It 
was also the first multi-engine 
plane to be fitted with retract- 
able landing gear. 

Another Burnelli All-Wing, 
UB-14, was developed in 1935. 
Early in the present war, Jim 
Mollison the transatlantic pilot, 
flew it over Axis territory to 
French Equatorial Africa, 6500 
miles away. There it became the 
flagship of Gen. DeGaulle’s Free 
French air force. It is still in 
use as a troop transport. 


Flying Ice-Box 

Latest word is of a super 
Flying Wing which will be 
built for Colonial Airlines after 
the war. This Flying Wing will 
be a refrigerated cargo plane 
and will be used to ship fruit 
from Florida to Montreal, Can- 
ada. This 120-ton Flying Wing 
“ice-box” will haul a 40-ton 
payload from Miami to Mon- 
treal in nine hours, an air dis- 
tance of 1,590 miles. The pow- 
erplant will be furnished by 
four high pressure steam en- 
gines burning ordinary fuel oil. 
Since each engine will develop 
more than 4000 h.p. they will 
drive counter-rotating propel- 
lers —two propellers mounted 
on a single shaft. One of the 
plane’s outstanding features 
will be that the cargo is laterally 
loaded into the Wing, like 
blockbusters into a bomber. 

The Burnelli Flying Wing, 
even the most recent model, is 
still only semi-tailless. Although 
the fuselage is largely done 
away with, some tail structure 
is kept to serve as rudder and 
elevators. 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The new Nazi secret weapon 
has already been spiked by the 
Allies. The secret weapon is a 
crewless, radio controlled air- 
craft that can be loaded with 
explosives, and dived into its 
target. This latest pet of the 
Luftwaffe, deadly as it sounds, 
has already come to grief. Al- 
though it would be difficult to 
stop with fighter aircraft or ack- 
ack, the crewless radio-con- 
trolled plane has one glaring 
weakness. Due to its compli- 
cated launching mechanism, 
the plane must leave from fixed 
takeoff points. Allied bombers 
promptly found these take-off 
points and “made hash of them.” 
* * * 

Since Pearl Harbor, Medical 
Air Transport Squadrons have 
transported more than 125,000 
patients from battle zones. 

* * * 

The C-54 is a hard-working 
military cargo plane, and its 
commercial counterpart, the 
DC-4, will perhaps be the most 
popular postwar passenger air- 
liner. Six of the nation’s biggest 
airlines — Eastern, American, 
Pan American, Pan American- 
Grace, Western and United — 
have stated that they will use 
the Douglas plane along their 
airways after the war. 

* * «* 

At Camp Mackall, N. C., 
more than 400 C-47 transports 
and towed gliders landed 10,- 
000 troops in a mock invasion. 
The purpose was to test the 
ability of the troop carrier com- 
mand to lift an airborne divi- 
sion and land it on a strategic 
spot and to test the ability of 
the.airborne troops to quickly 
assemble themselves for battle 
once landed. This was the first 
time in history that an entire 
airborne division had been car- 
ried in this manner. 

* *  * 

The world’s longest air 
freight line is the one oper- 
ated by the Air Service Com- 
mand over a 28,000-mile round 
trip, Patterson Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, to India. C-87s are used. 





“Flying Wing” 
Burnelli 


Vincent Justus Burnelli, de- 
signer of the Burnelli Flying 
Wing was born 48 years ago in 
Temple, Texas. He went to 
school there and in Monterrey, 
Mexico, and later attended St. 
Peter’s College in New Jersey. 

During the First World War 
he served as a lieutenant in the 
Volunteer Naval Reserve. A 
pilot himself, Vincent Burnelli 
is the inventor of numerous air- 
planes and accessories. 

In an exclusive interview with 
Ain WEEK Vincent Burnelli dis- 
cussed his revolutionary Flying 
Wing in detail. 

He said: “From a. safety 
standpoint the Flying Wing 
compares with other type air- 
craft the way an all-steel auto- 
mobile compares with a wooden 
car. 

“In the standard plane, only 
12% of the structural strength 
surrounds the pilot. In the Fly- 
ing Wing this safety factor rises 
to 65% of the plane’s strength. 
By use of the Flying Wing, 
deaths due to crash landing 
will be reduced. This is espe- 
cially important in military 
planes.” 

By use of the Flying Wing, 
shorter takeoffs and lower land- 
ing speeds are possible, both 
of which are necessary if small 
landing strips are to be used. 

“It takes about a generation 
to bring out a new advance- 
ment in any field,” declared 
Mr. Burnelli. “Now the Flying 
Wing is coming into its own, 
just as television is.” 


As for jet-propulsion in the 
Flying Wing: “That,” says Mts 





Burnelli, “is up in the air.” 
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NE MOONLESS NIGHT a year 

ago this month a submarine knifed 
through the tangled black sea growth 
that girds the isle of Corsica. Surfacing, 
the sub opened its hatch. The lone fig- 
ure of a man climbed out, went over- 
board, soon waded ashore and padded 
across the deserted white sand beach 
that flanks the harbor of Ajaccio. He 
reached the sheer, jagged cliffs above 
the beach, felt his way along them until 
he found a barely visible footpath, 
climbed steeply up and disappeared 
into Corsica’s mountains. 

The submarine was French, bound 
out of Algiers. The man was Colonna 
dIstria, captain in the French Army, 
young heir of an old Corsican family. 
D'lstria had come home. His people 
needed him. Hardy, rough, proud shep- 
herd-mountaineers, whose 2,503 years 
of bloody history had fostered in them 
a hatred of foreigners, they once again 
were rankling under the oppressive rule 
of foreigners. On Nov. 11, 1942, 85,000 
Italians and 20,000 Germans had in- 
vaded their island, dragging in tanks 
and cannon as Axis planes wheeled 
overhead. Hateful of Germans and con- 
temptuous of Italians, the 30,000 Cor- 
sicans of fighting age — and 15-year-olds 
besides — skirmished stubbornly over 
their blood-red rocks. Their ancestors 
had invented guerrilla warfare, and 
they had lost more men in action in 
World War I than had any other state 
of France. But this time, in World War 
ll, they were outnumbered, and they 
had no ammunition. 


Arms from the Allies 


Overpowered, they had sullenly 
trudged back to their lemon groves, to 
their goat farms and chestnut forests, 
or had hidden in the snow-topped peaks 
of their isle to wait for d’Istria to come 

e. D Istria brought them good 
news: the Allies would send them arms. 
or seven months they waited nights 





™® ledges over the beaches, quietly 
wed out to Allied submarines, and 








@urried inland with boxes of guns and 
iliets. In the cold mountains they often 
Mited three days and nights for an 
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ied plane to drop a fluttering para- 


'Corsica,"The Hornet’s Nest” 


chute that carried earthward a metal 
cylinder full of ammunition. Then they 
had to sneak the supplies downhill by 
muleback, past Italian carabinieri. Any- 
one caught was tortured by the enemy 
in an effort to discover how the con- 
fiscated supplies had been smuggled in. 
That few Corsicans ever “squealed” was 
proved by the fact that by August d’Is- 
tria had armed his countrymen with 
10,000 sub-machine guns. 

The patriots hid their weapons where 
for centuries Corsicans always had their 
weapons — in the caves and in the ma- 
quis. An island made out of the spurs 
from a central 8,881-foot-high granite 
ridge, Corsica is creased by countless 
ravines that are a_ guerrilla-soldier’s 
paradise. Deep caves indent red rock 
gorges. Every mountain hump is car- 
peted with the maquis—a thick, un- 
derbrush of briars, juniper shrubs, 
honeysuckle and wild Madonna lillies. 
It Was the sweet scent of the maquis, 
wafted for miles out to sea, that Cor- 
sica’s “Little Corporal,” Napoleon Bona- 
parte, longed for most during his exile 
on St. Helena. It was the innumerable 
caches in the dense maquis that Cor- 
sica’s “Little Captain,” Colonna d’Istria, 
stocked with guns. 

By the beginning of September, 
1943, everything was set. The patriots 
waited for M day when British short- 
wave radio would give them the “go- 
ahead” signal to sweep down upon the 
Italian lines. M day never came. In- 
stead, came the Italian armistice. While 
the Allies in Italy were making Badog- 
lio a co-belligerent, the Corsicans wor- 
ried — would the Italians in Corsica fight 
with the patriots or aid the Germans? 
The answer came soon: The Germans 
ordered the Italian Commander, Gen- 
eral Magli, to safeguard the routes 
between the airfields of the capital, 
Ajaccio, and the escape port of Bastia. 
Magli complied. Although outnumber- 
ing the Germans four to one, the Ital- 
ians who were guarding most of the 
key bridges that span Corsica’s chasms, 
let the Germans pass over. It was only 
when the Nazis massacred Italian sen- 
tries at Bastia that the frightened cara- 
binieri tried to turn on the Germans. 


The Patriots Attack 


Noting the intra-Axis friction, the pa- 
triots decided to attack. They appointed 
a local counsel at Ajaccio, elected a man 
in each village as local general. They 
snatched Italian ammunition dumps and 
ambushed German convoys by shooting 
the driver of each truck so that the 
driverless vehicles plunged into the 
gorges with all their occupants. The 
Germans shipped in an armored bri- 























Monkemeyer 


A Corsican peasant woman shown in 
a field during the harvest season 


gade from Sardinia, eight miles away. 
The Corsicans called on General Gi- 
raud for help. Giraud was up against 
it, for the Allies needed all supplies for 
action south of Naples. Giraud called 
in General Henri Martin, brilliant com- 
mander of a mountain division. 

Martin and 100 French commandos 
left by submarine, the rest of the bat- 
talion following in bobbing torpedo 
boats. The only supply ships they had 
were two old torpedo boats and an 
ancient cruiser. In 1 a.m. darkness tleey 
landed on Sept. 14 in Ajaccio amid 
hysterically happy crowds. Up the cob- 
blestones of Ajaccio marched the 
French commandos and 40 U. S. Rang- 
ers. Into the German-occupied villages 
swept Martin’s turbaned, bearded gou- 
miers (mountain troops). Into the moun- 
tain roads tumbled the corduroy-clad 
Corsican guerrillas. After twenty days 
of savage fighting, the last surviving 
Germans had fled across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea to Italy. 

Arriving by plane, Giraud was met 
by tumultuous shouts of “Viva Giraud!” 
from a populace that had already re- 
named Ajaccio’s Place Bonaparte “Place 
de Gaulle.” Giraud inspected Ajaccio’s 
airfields, from which Allied bombers 
are now hammering northern Italy, 54 
miles (Livorno) to 98 miles (Genoa) 
away. He arranged for the garrisoning 
of Calvi, St. Florent and Bastia, from 
which French troops may soon join an 
Allied invasion of southern France, 106 
miles distant. Decorating d’Istria with 
the Knights Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, Giraud said “We have freed the 
Birthplace of Modern France.” 








S ONE of the best bee-bee shooters 

that ever pinked a can on a backyard 
fence, we've always been keen on shoot- 
ing. Our only regret is that we didn’t 
go to a school that had a riflery pro- 
gram. For, while bee-bee shooting is 
fun, it doesn’t compare to the real thing. 

-What a thrill to cradle a real rifle in 

your arms, peer down the barrel, line 
up the sights, and slowly squeeze the 
trigger. A breathless wait . . . then that 
wonderful feeling when Coach yells, 
“Bingo!” 

Even if you can’t hit the side of a 
Kate Smith, it’s fun. It’s serious training, 
too. For Uncle Sam needs trained rifle- 
men as never before. Both the fun and 
the serious side of shooting are wonder- 


fully described in Major Ralph Inger-- 


Battle Is the 
and Com- 


soll’s new best-seller, The 
Pay-off (Harcourt, Brace 
pany). You'll like this part: 


Rifle-Packin’ Soldier 


“Well, here I was, marching along 
behind a real live enemy’s line . . . tag- 
ging along, after some battle plan that 
none of us then understood. 

“I thought of the rifle on my shoulder, 
and how swell it felt after my good day 
on the range, the day when the first 
eleven shots were all bull’s-eyes and I 
would have gone on making bull’s-eyes 
if I hadn’t got score fever and grown so 
tense that I had to take the rifle down 
from my shoulder, look around and blink 
my eyes and take long breaths and try 
to relax between shots. 

“I thought of Jonesy, who was an old 
soldier and my scorer, lying there next 
to me on the firing line at the range, so 
excited by my score that he made me 
still more nervous, telling me, ‘Now all 
you have to do is keep calm.’ And the 
lieutenant, who was the range officer, 
whose shooting I admired very much, 
walking down the line toward me and 


Danger! Female sniper at work! Ac- 
cording to our artist (who is preju- 
diced), female snipers are so good 
that they can do it with mirrors. 


saying, “Take your time, take your time. 

“Everyone else had finished shooting 
except for the rapid fire and down the 
firing line they were sitting or standing, 
looking at me and looking out across 
the range at my target which was the 
only one in the butts that was up. And 
then my saying to myself, “Well, it 
might as well be now, and aiming and 
seeing the vibration of the barrel of my 
gun in the sights and knowing that I was 
now so tense that the trigger squeeze 
would have to get the bullet in the 
target... 

“And then squeezing and seeing the 
target go down without either feeling 
the recoil of the gun or hearing the muz- 
zle blast, I was so anxious about the 
target. And the target coming up and 
that second before the marker shows, 
and then the marker, round and white, 
over the black bull’s-eye. 

“And I remembered, at the end of 
that day, feeling wonderful. I felt that 
there was nothing as a soldier that I was 
afraid of because I could shoot straight 
—and shooting straight is more than just 
pointing a steel barrel and tripping the 
hammer with the trigger. 

“It is a feeling so strong and satisfying 
that it must come in the blood from 
days when men were hunters. Or maybe 
Freud could explain it. I remember 
thinking, marching in from the range 
that day, after the kidding and the con- 


gratulations, “Well, to heck with it, lef 
it blow; I don’t care where I go as a; 
soldier. I know I can shoot now.’ 

“And*now walking in the dark with a 
rifle like that rifle on my shoulder, 
toward an enemy that was to be shot, I 
felt neither afraid nor unafraid. 


Pot Shots 


Riflery championships are as demo- 
cratic as hot dogs and boogie woogie, 
Take the Grand American, for example, 
This is the top trapshoot championship 
of the country. Yet at the last meeting, 
the various titles were won by: 

A 21-year-old sailor, a 17-year-old 
high school girl (“Skipper” Winski, of 
Wellsburg, W. Va.), a toolmaker, @ 


70-year-old man, a 14-year-old boy (Roy 


Foxworthy, of Indianapolis), a farmer, 
a garage mechanic, an Army sergeant, 
a woman bookkeeper, and a 64-year-old 
Texan who has been a professional 
shooter for 37 years. 

Feel sore ‘cause you can’t get all the 
ammunition you'd like for that sporting 
gun? Well, don’t be. It’s going where 
it’ll do the most good, Here are a few 
figures that will make your head swim. 

Since the war began, Army Ordnance 
has produced one piece of artillery for 
every 46 soldiers, more than 1,000,000 
machine guns, more than 5,000,000 
rifles and submachine guns, and more 
than 22,000,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition— enough cartridges 
to pump 1,500 rounds at every Axis 
soldier. 

In the final 46 days of the Tunisian 
campaign, 38,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition were fired by the Allies, 300 
different types by ground forces and 
220 different types by air forces. Now 
where’s the fellow who’s moaning about 
that chipmunk he can’t get a shot at? 

Remember Dan’! Boone, Kit Carson 
and Rogers’ Rangers? They were purty 
good Injun fighters, pards. But they 
could have learned a thing or three from 
our Marine scout-snipers. Clad in cam- 
ouflage, these specially trained Marines 
spend days in the jungle on their own. 
They scout the Jap, seeking information 
on his strength and positions. 

The scout-sniper must be an expert 
in rifle marksmanship, reconnaissance, 
scouting, demolition, and jiu-jitsu. He 
travels light, carrying nothing but his 
rifle, K-ration, compass, and maps. S0 
equipped, he is prepared to weather 
jungle storms, live off the country or 
the enemy, and meet all jungle emer 
gencies. Tarzan wouldn’t stand a chance 
with him. 
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t be an ome Learning to shoot —to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And e 

ssseeiiiiibeaae ct shooting " a aarp +e fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all Rem 7 TN tO 

d jiu-jitsu. e year round, and all their lives. If you’re in i i in lOLn, 
othing but r. a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. = resaag Beton. 

bp a this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- GU POND 

fi oeia esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 

i jungle emer- ington Arms Company, Ince., Bridgeport 2, Conn. rr nnn nn ee 


Rifle Promotion Section 8. 2-21-44 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, fr 

“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 7?” 
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Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 













*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






























































The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Wilful Destruction, Plain Misuse 
or Careless Loss Has No Excuse 














Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 
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Build this authentic %’’ 
Lockheed ‘“‘HUDSON"’ Bomber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 

le War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D7111 LORAIN AVE CLEVELAND 2,OHIO 


ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


¥100~ 49 = 


tre money tor 





CALLING 







SEL 


Join hundreds selling to 

, Nassmates, friends. just show 

samples and collect orders and 

dollars. Big 38% commission 

Write today for FREE details 
Murry 


CRAFT- CARDS 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of fun, ‘Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 

other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some 
thing really valuable! Price only {0¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


The United States Fiag Series for twelve overrun Nations 
in the mos: unique, remarkable, impressive and beautiful 
set ot stamps ever issued. Everyone, collector or not, 
should own them. We will send FREE a 34-page aibum 
specially arranged for these stamps, telling the history of 
honored Nation. Just send 10¢ for mailing expenses 
state whether you also desire stamps on approval! of 
the United States or foreign nations or both. 
GLOBUS STAMP CO.. 268 4th Ave.. N.Y.C. 10, Dept. 80S 


_— ee PINS- ove 
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ject to Federal Sales Tax 








@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF! 


1. “NATIONALIST” PLANS FOR 
AMERICA 


Mark each true statement T, each 
talse statement F 


1. The postwar balance-ot-power pol- 
icy proposed by Prof. Spykman recom- 
mends territorial settlements in Asia re- 
jected by Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Chiang Kai-shek at Cairo. 

2. Col. Robert R. McCormick, pub 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, favors 
American participation in some form of 
international federation. 

3. Supporters of a policy of “Ameri- 
can Mastery” believe the United States 
should be powerful enough in the post 
war period to control any aggressor na 
tion. 

4. Nationalists say the United States 
can help maintain world peace without 
joining any world government. 

“Continentalists” want the United 
States to withdraw from island bases 
which belong now to other nations and 
to defend only the North American con- 
tinent 


ll. MEET THE MARSHALLS 
Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. On February 1, U. S._ torces 
landed on: (a) Jaluit; (b) Wotje; (c) 
Kwajalein. 

2. Land-based U. S. bombers which 
bombed the Marshal] Islands were 
based on (a) Makin; (b) Rabaul; (c) 
Wewak 

3. Truk is one of — (a) Solomon 
Islands; (b) Marshall Islands; (c) Caro 
line Islands. 

4. The dis.amce between Truk and 
Roi is most accurately expressed in 
round numbers by the figure; (a) 500 
miles; (b) 1,200 miles; (c) 1,500 

5. Makin is within bomber range ot: 
(a) Mili; (b) Truk; (c) Madang. 


ill. THE RIDDLE OF ITALY 


Fill in blank spaces with the correct 
word or words. 


1. On September 8, 1943, an Italian 
regime headed by 
signed an armistice with the Allies. 

2. The Allies administer the govern- 
ment of Italian liberated provinces by 
means of 

8. When stable conditions are re- 
stored, control is turned over to Italian 
officials under supervision of —_____. 

4. The titles Emperor of Ethiopia 
and King. of Albania were taken by 








when those coun- 
tries were conquered by Italy. 

5. The Italian Committee of 
represents the interests of professional 
people, workers, and peasants in Italy 


IV. COOPERATION’S 100TH BIRTH- 
DAY 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The cooperative movement started 

: (a) United States; (b) Denmark; 
(c) England. 

2. The first cooperative was organ- 
ized by a group of: (a) weavers; (b) 
shop keepers; (c) automobile mechan 
ics. 

3. Membership in a cooperative is: 
(a) unrestricted; (b) limited to citizens 
of the country where the cooperative 
has its headquarters; (c) restricted to 
adult males. 

4. Voting power ot membefs of a co- 
op is: (a) based on the amount of stock 
owned by the voter; (b) based on the 
amount of the voter’s purchases from 
the co-op during the preceding year; 
(c) equal for all members. 

5. The annual profits of a co-op: (a) 
go back into the co-op.organization; (b) 
are divided among co-op members in 
proportion to their purchases; (c) are 
paid to all customers in proportion to 
their purchases 





® READING SIGN POSTS 


COOPERATION’S 100TH BIRTHDAY 


Lincoln, Murray D., Objectives of Con- 
sumer Cooperation, 5c. 

Campbell, Wallace J., Here ls Tomor- 
row, Consumer Cooperatives in America. 
LOc. 

Chase, Stuart, The Story of Toad Lane, 
5c. 

Cowling, Ellis, A Short Introduction to 
Consumers’ Cooperation, 15c. 

( These and other pamphlets may be pur- 
chased from The Cooperative League of 
the U. S. A., 167 W 12th St., N. Y. C.) 


ITALY AND THE FUTURE 


Paulding, C. G., “After Surrender,” 
monweal, Sept. 24, 1943. 

Croce, Benedetto, “Fascist Germs Still 
Live,” N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 28, 
1943. 

Sforza, Carlo, 


Com- 


“Italy and Her Neighbors 

After the War,” Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1943. 
Santillana, G. de, “Who Shall Lead 

Italy?” New Republic, August 28, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Kwajalein (kw4 ja lan) 
Jaluit (ja 60 it) 

Wotje ( wot ja) 
Maloelap (m4 16 a lap) 
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21-26, 1944 
NEWS ROUNDUP 


WAR ABROAD 


International. Russian government an- 
nounced it was giving degree of autonomy 
to its 16 constituent republics, allowing 
them to have diplomatic relations with for- 
eign countries and to form their own army 
units. Red paper Izvestia criticized the 
Pope for alleged “pro-Fascist” leanings; 
Catholic spokesman accused Russians of 
planning separate peace with Germany. 
Poles asked U. S. and Britain to define 
postwar boundaries they believe Poland 
should get. Russia refused to sign friend- 
ship pact with Yugoslav government-in- 
exile. 

Toward Invasion. Over 2,000 U. S. 
bombers joined RAF in sorties that ripped 
northwest France, Berlin, Emden, Wilhems- 
haven, Brunswick, Hanover, and Frank- 
fort. Nazis used rocket broadsides and 
ramming tactics zgainst our bombers. 

Russia. In most important strategic gain 
of winter campaign, General Vatutin’s 


forces from Kirovograd met General Kon- | 


ev's troops from Belaya Tserkov, encircling 
10 German divisions in Dnieper Bend. In 
Poland Reds drove toward Lwow to cut 
Germans on southern front from Germans 
in north. In Estonia Russian ski troops 
lunged into ancient Narva, severing Ger- 
mans in Baltics from Germans in Finland. 

Italy. Near Anzio beachhead, Allied in- 
vasion force bogged down, then repulsed 
furious German counter-attacks to surround 
highway hubs of Littoria, Campoleone and 
Cisterna. Germans poured in supplies from 
northern Italy, warned Pope to leave Rome 
as they would fight for Eternal City. In 
mountains, Germans decided not to with- 
draw from Gustav Line, but instead strong- 
ly defended Cassino. French and U. S. 
forces seized Majola and Castellone heights 
above Cassino. 

Pacific. In Kwajalein Atoll, Marshalls, 
naval shellfire and new 75 mm. guns 
mounted on medium bombers so pulver- 
ized Namur and Roi islands that only steel 
frames of Jap hangars remained. Marines 
captured airstrip of Roi with a loss of only 
127 Yanks. U. S. troops within week had 
wiped out all Jap opposition on Kwajalein. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. House defeated Administra- 
tion-sponsored Worley soldier vote bill 
224-168, adopted Eastland-Rankin “States” 
Rights” bill 328-69. Senate and House con- 
ferees agreed on tax bill to yield almost 
$2,500,000,000 (Treasury asked $10,500,- 
000,000) but passed Administration re- 
quests on renegotiation of war contracts. 

People. N. Y. Democrats of Tammany 
Hall elected a new boss, Edward Laughlin. 
Justice Frank Murphy was appointed chair- 
man of National Committee against Nazi 
Persecution of Jews. Wayne Morse quit 

WLB to run for Senator from Oregon. 


| Wendell Willkie urged “ruthless” taxation 


and lowering of nation’s standard of liv- 
ing to pay for war. America lost two great 
liberal newspapermen as William Allen 


White, 75, editor of Emporia, Kansas, 
Gazette died, and Raymond Clapper, col- 


nist and radio commentator, was killed 











Marshalls bomber crash. 


SCRIPT and MANUSCRIPT: 32 
distinctive script alphabets. 10 pages 
of engrossing make this folio a 
prized possession of professionals 


and students.: ... 


TECHNIQUES: 37 pages... well 
over 100 illustrations. Gives you 
the ground work and advanced 
techniques for all types of Higgins 
: Each 50c 


Ink drawing. ; : : : 


CARTOONING: How professional 
“get that way” — 60 
wonderfully illustrated pages of 
techniques used by America’s top 
flight comic strip, gag, and political 
cartoonists. Also a chapter on the 
.Each $1.00 


cartoonists 


theory of humor. ; 


ARTS and CRAFTS PROJECTS: 
10 separate projects ranging from 
4 to 12 pages each— Map and 
Chart Making, Paper Decorating, 
Spatter and Airbrush, Textile Dye- 
ing, Book Binding, and many more, 


all in handsome portfolio cover. 


Each $1.00 


LOOK FOR 


. Each 50c 


HIGGINS 


COUNTER DISPLAY! 


Art Books 


hours of creative entertain- 
ment fo professionals and 
students alike. Drop in and 
thumb through these valu- 
able books at your nearest 
Higgins Ink dealer . . . and 
see for yourself what a buy 


they are! 


Here’s a library of 4 Higgins 
guaranteed 
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NINTH STREET, 


BROOKLYN 15, 
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Out for blood, our Navy throws every- 
thing but the kitchen sink at Jap ves- 
sels, warships and transports alike. And 
of all the ways to plow a ship under, 
aerial torpedoing is one of the neatest. 


Granted a whit of surprise, a squad- 
ron of “Avengers” can hole a ship be- 
yond the reprieve of watertight com- 
partments. But the trick is to have the 
torpedoes strike below the armor belt, 
blast magazines and boilers into scald- 
ing junk. This takes men trained to a ra- 
zor edge, planes that can turn ona dime, 
torpedoes of Frankenstein cunning. 


Our Navy has all three—pilots with 
fying skill unequalled, planes to match 
it and torpedoes that virtually think and 
act for themselves. Somewhere wallow- 
ing in the shifting sands on the bottom 
of the Pacific lies proof . . . 


How the Navy’s new Torpedo Bomber —the “Avenger”— packs its punches 
where they do the most good for the “Sons of Heaven “‘! 


The Grumman “Avenger” is the plane 
that does the job . . . Officially desig- 
nated as the TBF but called the “Aven- 
ger,” this Navy torpedo bomber carries 
a one-ton torpedo or four 500-pound 
bombs, is manned by a crew of three— 
pilot, rear-seat gunner and radio opera- 
tor-tunnel gunner. It is armed with 
heavy caliber machine guns and pow- 
ered by a 1700-horsepower engine. 

How torpedo bombers do their work 
... When an enemy warship is sighted 
the pilots approach at low altitude, 
about 200 feet, from as many angles as 
possible. Flying at about 250 miles an 


qerr 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


hour they approach to within 10003 
yards and drop their torpedoes. This } 
distance is important as 1000 yards of} 
travel is essential to “arm” the torpedo, 


* * * 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Research 
made possible the first commercial produc= 
tion of 100-octane aviation fuel and sup- 
plied it to American Military Aviation . . <j 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed and} 
range, and a great tactical advantage. 
Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel 
vastly increased both the power and pro= 
duction of aviation fuel. ; 
Today, more Shell 100-octane aviation 
fuel is supplied to aircraft engine manus 
facturers, for critical test and run-in p 
poses, than any other brand. 
And now, each day, Shell produces mor 
than enough to fuel a bombing mission 
2,400 planes from England over German 
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